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For the Companion. 
AMONG THE CLIFFS. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


It was a critical moment. There was a stir 
other than that of the wind among the pine 
needles and dry leaves that carpeted the ground. 

The wary turkeys lifted their long necks with 
that peculiar ery of half-doubting surprise so 
well understood by a sportsman, and all was 
still for an instant. 

The world was steeped in the noontide sun- 
light, the mountain air tasted like an exhilarat- 
ing draught, the forest blazed with the red and 
gold of autumn, the distant Alleghany ranges 
were delicately blue. 

That instant’s doubt sealed the doom of one 
of the flock. As they stood in momentary sus- 
pense, the sunlight gilding their bronze feathers 
to a brighter sheen, there was a movement in 
the dense undergrowth. ‘The turkeys took sud- 
denly to wing,—a flash from among the leaves, 
the sharp crack of a rifle, and one of the birds 
fell heavily over the bluff and down towards the 
valley. 

The young mountaineer’s exclamation of tri- 
umph died in his throat. He came running to 
the verge of the crag, and looked down ruefully 
into the depths where his game had disappeared. 

“Waal, sir,’’ he broke forth, pathetically, ‘‘this 
beats my time! If my luck aint enough ter 
make a horse laugh!’’ 

He did not langh, however. Perhaps his luck 
was calculated to stir only equine risibilities. 
The precipice was almost perpendicular; at the 
depth of twenty feet a narrow ledge projected, 
but thencé there was a sheer vertical descent, 
down, down, down, to the tops of the tall trees 
in the valley far below. 

As Ethan Tynes looked wistfully along the . 
precipice, he started with a sudden surprise. 
There on the narrow ledge lay the dead turkey. 

The sight sharpened Ethan’s regrets. He had 
made a good shot, still he hated to relinquish 
his game. While he gazed in dismayed medita- 
tion, an idea began to kindle in his brain. Why 
could he not let himself down to the ledge by 
those long strong vines that hung over the edge 
of the cliff? 

It was risky, Ethan knew,—terribly risky. 
But then—if only the vines were strong, too! 

He tried them again and again with all his 
might, selected several of the largest, grasped 
them hard and fast, and then slipped lightly off 
the crag. 

He waited motionless fora moment. His move- 
ments had dislodged clods of earth and frag- 
ments of rock from the verge of the cliff, and 
until these had ceased to rattle about his head 
and shoulders he did not begin his downward 
journey. 

Now and then as he went he heard the snap- 
ping of a branch, and then again a twig would 
break, but the vines which supported him were 
tough and strong to the last. Almost before he 
knew it he stood upon the ledge, and with a 
great sigh of relief he let the vines swing loose. 

“Wa'al, that warn’t sech a mighty job at last. 
But law, ef it hed been Peter Birt stid of me, 
that thar wild tur-r-key would hev laid on this 
hyar ledge plumb till the Jedgmint Day!’ 

He walked deftly along the ledge, picked up 
the bird, and tied it to one of the vines with a 
string which he drew from his pocket, intending 
to draw it up when he should be once more on 
the top of the crag. These preparations com- 
plete, he began to think of going back. 

He caught the vines on which he had made 
the descent, but before he had fairly left the 
ledge, he felt that they were giving way. 

He paused, let himself slip back to a secure 
foothold, and tried their strength by pulling with 
all his force. 





Presently down came the whole mass in his 
hands. The friction against the sharp edges of 
the rock over which they were stretched with a 
strong tension had worn them through, His 


And what were these words he was beginning 
to faintly remember? 












































Had not the preacher in 
the school-honse said not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without God's notice? There was a cer- 
tain strength in this suggestion. He felt less 
lonely as he stared resolutely at the big blue 
sky. There came into his heart a sense of en- 
couragement, of hope. 

He would keep up as long and as bravely as 
he could, and if the worst came,—was he indeed 8 
so solitary? He would hold 
the sparrow’s fall. 

He had so nerved himself to meet his fate that 
he thought it was a fancy when he heard a dis- 
tant step. It did not die away,—it grew more 
and more distinct, a shambling step, that curi- 
ously stopped at intervals and kicked the fallen 
leaves, 

The step came nearer. It would presently 
: : pass. Witha mighty effort Ethan sent forth a 
= : += == i } wild, hoarse ery. = 

5 pe | ® The rocks reverberated it, the wind carried it? 
far, and certainly there was an echo of its de- 
spair and terror in a shrill scream set up on the 
verge of the crag. Then Ethan heard the sham- 
bling step scampering off very fast indeed. 

: The truth flashed upon him. It was some 
child, passing onan unimaginable errand through 
the deep woods, frightened by his sudden ery. 

hes “Stop, bubby!”” he shouted; ‘‘stopa minit! It’s 

Ethan Tynes that’s callin’ of ye. 

1 i bubby!”’ 

The step paused at 2 safe and the 
shrill pipe of a little boy demanded, ‘‘Whar is 
ye, Ethan Tynes?” 

“Tm down hyar on the ledge o’ the bluff. 
Who air ye, ennyhow?” 

Hl _ “George Birt,” promptly replied the little boy. 

“What air ye doin’ downthar? [thought it war 

Satan a-callin’ of me. I never seen nobody.”” 

“I kem down hyar on vines arter a tur-r-key I 

shot. The vines bruk, an’ 

I hev got no way ter git up 


in remembrance 


Stop a minit, 


distance 


agin. I want ye ter go ter 
yer mother’s house, an’ 
tell yer brother Pete ter 


bring a rope hyar fur me 
ter climb up by.” 

Ethan expected to hear 
the shambling step going 
away with a celerity pro- 
portionate to the import- 
ance of the errand. On 
the contrary, the step was 
approaching the erag. 

A moment of suspense, 
and there appeared among 
the jagged ends of the 
broken vines a red 
head, a deeply - freckled 
face, and a pair of sharp, 
eager blue eyes, 
the consideration of the terrible danger in which | Birt had carefully laid himself Gown on_ his 
that they had fallen while he was on the ledge | he was placed. stomach, only protruding his head beyond the 
instead of midway in his precarious ascent. | Taken at its best, how long was it to last? | verge of the crag, that he might not fling away 

“Ef they hed kem down whilst I war a-goin’ | Could he look toany human being for deliverance? | his life in his curiosity. 
up, I'd hev been flung plumb down ter the | He reflected with growing dismay that the spot “Did ye git it?” he asked, with bated breath, 
bottom o’ the valley, ’kase this ledge air too| was far from any dwelling, and from the road} “Git what?’ demanded poor Ethan, surprised 
narrer ter hev cotched me.”’ | and impatient. 

He glanced down at the sombre depths be-| There was no errand that could bring a man| “The tur-r-key—what ye hev done been talk- 
neath. “Thar wouldn’t hey been enough left |to this most unfrequented portion of the deep | in’ ’bout,’’ said George Birt. 
of me ter pick up ona shovel!” he exclaimed, | woods, unless an accident should here direct} Ethan had lost all interest in the turkey. 
with a tardy realization of his foolish reckless- | some hunter's step. | “Yes, yes; but run along, bub. IT mought fall 
ness. | It was quite possible, nay, probable, that | off’n this hyar place,—I'm gittin’ stiff sittin’ still 

The next moment a mortal terror seized him. | years might elapse before the forest solitude | so long,—or the wind mought blow me off. The 
What was to be his fate? To regain the top of | would again be broken by human footsteps. | wind is blowin’ toler’ ble brief.”’ 
the cliff by his own exertions was an impossi- | His brothers would search for him when he| ‘Gobbleror hen?” asked George Birt, eagerly. 
bility. | should be missed from home,—but such bound- | “Jt aira hen,” said Ethan. “But look a-hyar, 

He cast his despairing eyes up the ascent, as | less stretches of forest! They might search for | George, I’m a-waitin’ on ye, an’ ef I'd fall off’n 
sheer and as smooth as a wall, without a crevice | weeks and never come upon this spot. He would | this hyar place, I’d be ez dead ez a door-nail in 
which might afford a foothold, or a shrub to| die here, he would starve,—no, he would grow | a minit.”’ 
which he might cling. drowsy when exhausted and fall,—fall,—fall! “Waal, I'm goin’ now,’’ said George Birt, 

His strong head was whirling as he again| He was beginning to fee! that morbid fascina- | with gratifying alacrity. He raised himself 
glanced downward to the unmeasured abyss | tion that sometimes scizes upon those who stand | from his recumbent position, and Ethan heard 
beneath. He softly let himself sink into a sit-| on great heights,—an overwhelming impulse to | him shambling off, kicking every now and then 
ting posture, his heels dangling over the fright-| plunge downward. His only salvation was to | at the fallen leaves as he went. 


AMONG THE CLIFFS. 


George 
first emotion was one of intense thankfulness 





that wound along the ridge. 








ful depths, and addressed himself resolutely to| look up. He would look up to the sky. Presently, however, he tarned and walked 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





Then | 
he prostrated himself once more at full length, | 


back nearly to the edge of the precipice, 


for the mountain children are very careful of 
the precipices, —snaked himself dexterously to | 
the verge of the crag, and protruding his red 
head cautiously, began to parley once more, 
trading on Ethan’s necessities. 

“Ef I go on this yerrand fur ye,’”’ he said, | 
looking very sharp indeed, ‘‘will ye gimme one 
o’ the whings of that thar wild tur-r-key?”’ 

He coveted the wing-feathers, not the joint of 
the fowl. 
is used by the mountain women as a fan, and is 


The “whing’’ of the domestic turkey 
considered an elegance as well as a comfort. 
George Birt aped the customs of his elders, re- 
gardless of sex,—a characteristic of very small | 
boys. 


“Oh, go‘long, bubby!”’ 


exelaimed poor Ethan, 
in dismay at the dilatoriness and indifference of 
his unique deliverer, “Tl give ye both o’ the 
” He would have offered the turkey 
willingly if ‘“bubby’’ had seemed to crave it. 


whings. 


“Waal, I'm goin’ now.” 

George Birt rose from the ground and started 
off briskly, exhilarated by the promise of both 
of the “whings.”’ 

Ethan was angry indeed when he heard the 
boy once more shambling back. Of course one 
should regard a deliverer with gratitude, espe- 
cially a deliverer from mortal peril; but I doubt 
if Ethan's 
enough to insure that small red head against a 


gratitude would have been great 


vigorous rap, if it had been within rapping dis- 
tance, when it was once more cautiously pro- 
truded over the verge of the cliff. 

“IT kem back hyar ter tell ye,’’ the doughty 
deliverer began, with an air of great importance, 
and magnifying his office with an extreme re!- 
ish, “‘that I can’t go an’ tell Pete "bout'i the 
rope till I hev done come back from the mill. 

“They got old Sorrel hitched out hyar a piece, 
with a bag o’ corn on his back, what I hev ter 
git ground at the mill. My mother air a-settin’ 
at home now a-waitin’ fur that thar corn-meal 
ter bake dodgers with. 

“An’ They got a dime ter pay at the mill; it 
war lent ter my dad las’ week. An’ I'm afeard 
ter walk about much with this hyar dime; I 
mought lose it, ve know. An’ IT can't go home 
*thout the meal; Tll ketch it ef I do. But Tl 
tell Pete arter I git back from the mill.’ 

“The willl’ echoed EQica, aghast. 
air ye doin’ on this side o’ the mounting ef ye 
air a-goin’ ter the mill? 
the mill.”” 

“IT kem over hyar,”’ said the little boy, still 
with much importance of manner, notwithstand- 
ing a slight snggestion of embarrassment on his 
freckled face, ‘‘ter see ’bout’n a trap that I hev 
sot fur squir'ls. 


This aint the way ter 


“T'll see "bout my trap, an’ then I hev ter go 
ter the mill, "kase ny mother air a-settin’ in our} 
house now a-waitin’ fur meal ter bake corn- 
Then [ll tell Pete whar ye air, an’ | 
what ve said "bout the rope. | 
fur me hyar.”’ 


dodgers. 


Ye must jes’ wait 


Poor Ethan could do nothing else. 

As the echo of the boy's shambling step died 
in the distance, that great sense of loneliness 
again fell upon Ethan Tynes, 





sut he endeay- | 
ored to solace himself now with the reflection | 
that the important mission to the squirrel-trap, | 
and the errand to the mill could not last for- | 
ever, and before a great while, Peter Birt and | 
his rope would be upon the crag. 





This idea buoyed him up as the hours crept | 
Now and then he lifted his head | 
and listened with a painful intentness. He fe’t | 


stiff in every muscle, and yet he had a dread of | 


slowly by 


making an effort to change his constrained posi- | pened a—little—while—arter dinner-time.”’ 
He might lose control of his rigid limbs, | 


tion 
and fall into those dread depths beneath, 

His patience 
heart 


at last began to give way. His 
wis sinking Hlis messenger had been 
ever more dilatory than he was prepared to ex- 
pect 


The sun was going down, leaving behind him | 


a great glory of gold and crimson clouds and an 
opaline haze upon the purple hills, 

Why did not Pete come? Was it possible that 
George had forgotten to tell his brother of his 
danger? 

The last ravs of the setting sun fell on the 
feathers of the turkey still lying tied to the 
broken vines on the ledge. 

And now there were oniy frowning masses of 


dark clouds in the west; and there were frown- | 


ing masses of clouds overhead 

The shadow of the coming night had fallen on 
the autumnal foliage in the deep valley: in the 
place of the opaline haze was only a gray mist, 

And now came, sweeping along between the 
parallel Alleghany ranges, a sombre rain-cloud 
The lad could hear the heavy drops splashing 
on the tree-tops in the valley, long, long before 
he felt them on his head 


him. 
“What | f 
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‘There was the roll of thunder among the crags. | set out on foot to tind the biuil, her jight, though 
Then the rain came down fiercely, not in col-| brilliant, was so intermittent that his progress 
umns, but in livid sheets. The thunder pealed | was fitful and necessarily cautions. When she 
The lightnings rent the sky, | shone out full and clear, he made his way rap- 
showing, as it seemed to him, glimpses of the | idly enough, but when the clouds intervened, he 
glorious brightness within,—too bright for hu- | stood still and waited. 
man eyes. “I aint goin’ ter fall off ’n the bluff ’thout 
knowin’ it,”’ he said to himself, in one of these 
eclipses, ‘‘ef I hev ter stand hyar all night.”’ 

The moonlight was brilliant and steady when 
| he reached the verge of the crag. He identi- 
fied the spot by the mass of broken vines, and 
more indubitably by Ethan’s rifle lying upon 
the ground just at his feet. He 
ceived no response, 

**‘Hev he fell off, sure enough?” he asked him- 
self, in great dismay and 
He became vaguely aware, after a time, that | shouted again and again. 
the rain had ceased, and the moon was begin- 


among the rocks. 


He clung desperately to his precarious perch. 
Now and then a fierce rush of wind almost tore | 
him from it. Strange fancies beset him. The | 
air was full of that wild symphony of nature, 
the wind and the rain, the pealing thunder, 
and the thunderous echo among the cliffs, and 
yet he thought he could hear his own name ring- | 
ing again and again through all the tumult, some- 


called, but re- 


| 
times in Pete’s voice, sometimes in George's | 
shrill tones. | 


alarm. Then he 
At last there are, 
an answer, as though the speaker had just awoke 


ning to shine through rifts in the clouds, 

The wind continued unabated, but, curiously | 
enough, he could not hear it now. He could) mented Pete. He tied one end of the cord 
hear nothing; he could think of nothing. His| around the trunk of a tree, knotted it at inter- 
consciousness was beginning to fail. vals, and flung it over the bluff. | 

George Birt had indeed forgotten him,—for- At first, Ethan was almost afraid to stir. He 
gotten even the promised ‘‘whings.”” Not that he | slowly put forth his hand and grasped the rope. | 
Then, his heart beating tumultuously, he rose 


from sleep. 
“Pretty nigh beat out, 'm a-thinkin!’’ com- | 


#9 | 

had discovered anything so extraordinary in his 

trap, for his trap was empty, but when he} to his feet. | 

reached the mill, he found that the miller had | He stood still for an instant to steady himself | 
| 





killed a bear, and captured a cub, and the or-| and get his breath. Nerving himself for a| 
phan, chained to a post, had deeply absorbed | strong effort, he began the ascent, hand over | 





George Birt’s attention. | hand, up, and up, and up, till once more he | 
To civilized people, the boy might have! stood upon the crest of the crag. 
seemed as ludicrously uncouth as the eub. He! And now that all danger was over, Pete was 


wore an unbleached cotton shirt. The waist- 


band of his baggy jeans trousers encircled his | severely, ‘‘ez thar aint a critter on this hyar| 
body just beneath his armpits, reaching to his} mounting, from a b’ar ter a copperhead, that 
shoulder-blades behind, and nearly to his collar. | could hey got in sech a fix, ’ceptin’ ye, Ethan 


disposed to scold. ‘‘!’m a-thinkin’,”’ said Pete, 


bone in front. His red head was only partly | Tynes.”’ 
covered by a fragment of an old white wool hat: | 
and he looked at the eub with a curiosity as in- | 
tense as that with which the cub looked at him, | rope? 
Each was taking first lessons in natural history. up, and felt a weight still suspended. | 
As long as there was daylight enough left to} ‘It air the tur-r-key,’’ said Ethan, meekly. | 
see that cub, did George Birt stand and stare at| “I tied her ter the e-end o’ the rope afore I| 
the little beast. Then he clattered home on old | kem up.” 
Sorrel in the closing darkness, looking like a very “Waal, sir!’ 
small pin on the top of a large pincushion. surprise. 
At home, he found the elders unreasonable,— And George, for duty performed, was remu- 
as elders usually are,—at least, it seemed so to| nerated with the two ‘“whings,”’ although it still | 
Supper had been waiting an hour or so| remainsaquestionin the mind of Ethan whether | 
rthe lack of meal for dodgers. j 





And Ethan was silent. 
“What's this hyar thing at the e-end o’ the 
?”’ asked Pete, as he began to draw the cord 


exclaimed Pete, in indignant | 


“He canght | he deserved thew. 

Not suffi- - +e 
ciently, however, to impair his appetite for the | UP HILL. 
dodgers. 





it,” as the boys say,—considerably. 


After all this, he was ready enough | 
for bed when small boy’s bedtime came. But 


| Never you mind the crowd, lad, 
| 
as he was nodding before the fire, he heard a| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Or faney your life won’t tell; 
The work isa work fora’ that 
To him that doeth it well. 
Faney the world a hill, lad; | 
Look where the millions stop; 
You'll find the crowd at the base, lad; 
There’s always room at the top. | 


+> 


word that roused him to a new excitement. 
“These hyah chips air so wet 
burn,” said his mother. 
whing an’ fan the fire.’’ 
“Law!” he exclaimed. “Thar, now! Ethan | 
Tynes never gimme that thar wild tur-r-key’s 
whings like he promised.” 


they won't 
“Tl take my tur-r-key 


For the Companion. 

FANNY THORNE’S HOSPITALITY. 
“Who can that be, ringing the door-bell at 
“Whar did ye happen ter see Ethan?” asked | this time of night?’ cried Fanny Thorne, start- | 

Pete, interested in his friend. ing from the embrace of the great easy-chair, in | 
“Seen him in the wood, an’ he promised me | which she had been taking a nap. 

the turkey whings.” The family, with several guests from the | 


“What fur?” inquired Pete, a little surprised | city, had gone to a country wedding six or eight | 


by this unealled-for generosity. 

“Waal,’’—there was an expression of embar- | Charge of the house. 
rassment on the important freckled face, and the 
small red head nodded forward in an explana- chair in the kitchen; so Fanny, always kind, 


tory manner,—“‘he fell off ’n the bluffs arter the | had sent her off to bed. It was now ten o'clock. | 
tur-r-key whings—I mean, he went down to the | While she was rubbing her eyes open, the ring- | 


ledge arter the tur-r-key, and the vines bruk, | ing was repeated violently. 
an’ he couldn't git up no more. An’ he tole me 
that ef I'd tell ye ter fotch hima rope ter pull} But she caught her “blue Skye” off the sofa, 
up by, he would gimme the whings. That hap- held him up in full view, and started very 
| bravely for the hall-door to face the foe. 


| sailant? 
| There was again on the important face that} The bell rang again just as she opened the 
indescribable shade of embarrassment. ‘Wagl,’’ | door, looking very bold and defiant, and thrust 
| —the youngster balanced this werd judicially, — forward her brave defender with blue ribbons 
| forgot “bout ’n the tur-r-key whings till this | in his ears and round his neck. 
minute. LT reckon he’s thar yit.”’ *Good-evening, my child,”’ said an old gentle- 
**Mebbe this hyar wind an’ rain hey beat him | man, who stood before her, with a carpet-bag in 
| off *n the ledge!’ exclaimed Pete, appalled, and one hand, and a cane in the other, ‘“‘Is your 
rising hastily. ‘I tell ve now,”’ he added, turn- | father at home?” 
ing to his mother, ‘the best use ve kin make o’ “No, sir,’”’ replied Fanny; ‘the will not be at 
that thar boy is ter put him on the fire fura)| home for two hours.” 
back-log.”’ 


Pete made his preparations in great haste, | child,’’ said the old man, stepping into the hall 
He took the cords that supported the bed,—slats | and laying down the burden. 
are unknown in the mountains, —asked the 
erestfallen and browbeaten junior a question or | hotei I was going to for the night. I stopped at 
| two relative to locality, mounted old Sorrel with-| % house above here, and asked if there was a 


“T took the wrong 


out a saddle, and in a few minutes was gallop- hotel near, but was told there was none, thongh | 


ing at headlong syeed through the night. 
The rain was over by the time 


there was a parsonage where strangers were en- 
tertained, and where I would fare much better. 
Then I remembered that vour father lived here, 
and IT felt sure he would remember me, and shel- 
clonds were driving fast across the face of the | ter me after my weary walk.” 

Oh, 1 know he would!’ replied Fanny, lay- 
| When he had hitched his horse to a tree, and | ing down her brave dog, who was too sleepy 


he had reached 
the sulphur spring, to which George had directed 
him. bat the wind was still high. and the broken 


moon. 


| do? 


The weary servant had fallen asleep in her | 


Fanny thought of tramps and grew timid. | 


“Then I hope you will be my hostess, my | 


road from the station, and so have missed the | 


even to bark at the stranger, ‘Father's always 
teaching us to be hospitable, and I'm sure he'd 
welcome you,—but—but,—our house is packed 
full forto-night. I'd give you my little room, 
but a lady from the city, who has gone with 


| them all to the wedding, is to share it with me.”’ 


The old gentleman, who said his name was 
Seton, suggested a lounge or a sofa, and that 
settled matters. 

Fanny, who was both thoughtful and capable, 
made up a nice bed on the back-parlor sofa, and 
then bade him ‘‘good-night.”’ 

Feeling a little chilly, she went up to her room 
for a shawl before curling up again in the big 
chair in the sitting-room. Her pillow looked so 
inviting that she dropped her head on it, just for 


one moment; but before that moment was gone, 


she was in the land of dreams. 

Some time after midnight, the family re- 
turned, having left the lady who had expected 
to share Fanny's room behind them. 
very weary, they soon retired, 

Silence and slumber settled on the house, and 
the tall old clock in the hall rang out ‘‘one.” 
“two” and “three,” 
sleepers. 

3ut soon after that, every one was startled by 
rapid sweeps of music, first from the deepest 
bass to the highest notes, and then followed the 
descending scale, with a rapid swiftness scarcely 
mortal. The sounds evidently proceeded from 
the piano in the parlor. 

Could either of the guests be a somnambulist, 
or had some musical maniac gained access to 
the parlors in the absence of the family? 

But the sounds stopped as suddenly as they 
had come; and all, concluding that they had 
been dreaming of music, settled themselves to 
rest again. 


3eing all 


without waking any of the 





s¢ 





Suddenly, brokeh notes of melody were again 
heard, and they continued to be repeated at in- 
tervals of a moment or two. 

Soon, the gentleman of the house, armed with 
shovel and tongs, and joined by half-a-dozen 
white-robed nymphs, was garrisoning the par- 
lor doors. Mr. Thorne knocked smartly with 
the steel head of the shovel, at the same time 
crying ont,— 

“Who are you? Speak quick, before I fire!’ 

“I—I—I,” replied a tiembling voice, “I am 
Rev. Mr. Seton, of Spring Hollow.” 
are yer? Well, I know Mr. 
Seton, and shall give him a warm welecome!’’ 

Mr. Thorne tried the parlor door, but it was 
locked from within. 

‘Turn that key at once, will you?’ cried Mr. 
Thorne, a little fiercely. 

“T can’t find the door! 


ove 


’ 


“Oh, san are 


O dear, what shall I 
answered a piping voice. 

“Feel round till you do find it, sir! 
now, you've struck the knob!” 

The door was soon opened, and a poor trem- 
bling, half-dressed old man was confronted by 
eight pale-faced persons, half of whom held 
their candles almost into his face, as if to read 
him through and through. 

“How did you get in here, sir, in this plight?” 
cried Mr. Thorne, but adding at once, ‘“Why, I 
really believe you are Mr. Seton! Go away, 


There, 


miles away, leaving Fanny and a servant in | ladies; I will attend to this matter myself.” 


Then the old gentleman told his story, and 
the sight of the bed on the sofa confirmed it 

“IT was dreaming,”’ he said, “that I was at 
home, and very thirsty. I got up to go to the 
well for a cool drink. Icouldn’t find my cham- 
ber door where I thought it was; and then I got 
confused, and have been groping my way about, 
I can’t tell how long. Every way I turned, I 
struck on a piano. How many of them can you 


| have, Mr. Thorne?’’ 
“Who got him a rope ter pull up by?” de- Wouldn't a tramp have laughed at such an as- | 
| manded Pete. 


The ladies, who were still hanging round the 


| door, heard this, and burst out laughing as they 
| thonght of the poor old gentleman's repeated 


gyrations, each one of which brought him into 
such intimate relations to the one piano. 

| After a pleasant chat, and a warm welcome to 
his guest, Mr. Thorne did his best to restore to 
order the impromptu bed. He brought the cool 
water the old gentleman had been hunting for. 
and then bade him good-night. Fanny had 
slept through all the disturbance, and was not 
aware of what had occurred until her mother 
went to her room and found her asleep in her 
evening dress upon the bed. She was commend- 
ed for her hospitality to the bewildered clergy- 
man, but laughed at as a sentinel who had 
| fallen asleep at her post of duty. 

ieee +? 

To THE Book ItsELF.—Gov. Vance, of North 
Carolina, was once skeptical as to the Divine 
Authority of the Scriptures. Ata recent Bible 
meeting he told how his skepticism was re- 
moved. He asked a clergyman of his acquaint 
ance to recommend to him some book which 
would relieve his mind. The clergyman, with 

| great good sense, advised him to read the Bible 
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itself rather than any book written on its behalf. | 
He did so, and found his case met exactly. The 
book contained its own evidence, and his faith was 
established more firmly than ever. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


“BRUNO” AND ‘“SBIMLICK.” 

“And here is the very same old shawl that Mrs. 
Atwood brought the bear cubs home in!” 

“Did she really bring them home in her shawl, 
Mr. Thorne?” said 1. 

“Yes, sir. That was before the old Alpine House 
was burned, and the present one built. Mr. Hitch- 
cock was then the proprietor, and Mrs. Atwood was 
the housekeeper. Sheand my younger brother were 
going up the “glen,” from Gorham to the Glen 
House, one morning. The road follows up Peabody 
River, most of the way through woods. 

“As they rode along, they came to where two boys, 
who had been fishing, had frightened the cubs into 
an old smutty hemlock stub. The boys had been 
throwing stones, hoping to drive t.em from their 
perch, and were just going to climb the stub after 
them. My brother urged them not to do it, for the 
cubs were whimpering, and the old bear might come 
back any minute. 

“Just then another carryall, with five er six tour- 
ists from the Glen House, came alowg. Every man 
jumped out and ran to the stub. By knocking on it 
with stones, they at length shook the cubs so that 
they dropped; anu Mrs. Atwood caught them in her 
shawl and tied them upin it. Ofcourse they were 
little fellows,—big enough to climb the stub, how- 
ever. You can imagine the wrangling and whining 
there was inside that shawl as the party returned 
home.” 

“Was that one of the cubs that you used to have 
chained at the end of the hotel,—the one that hugged 
the New York lady?” L asked. 

“No. That cub, however, was one that Mrs. At- 
wood brought up. They caught the creature on Mt. 
Moriah, this high wooded mountain off to the south- 
west of the village. 

“Two hunters, named Harvey and Cunningham, 
were there, one day, with their dogs. They had 
passed up the side of the mountain, where it was | 
pretty steep, and were going round to the south | 
spur, when Harvey came to the mouth of a den, 
under an overhanging ledge. 

“It was trodden hard round it, and had moose-flies 
buzzing out and in, as if some creature had its 
haunt there. Harvey got down on his hands and 
knees, and crooked his neck and looked in. 

“Lo and behold, there was an old she-bear just 
looking out! Their two noses came close together, 
—so close that the bear’s breath, when she jumped 
back, came full in Harvey’s face. He jumped, 
too, and went, heels over head, more than ten fect 
down the steep side of the mountain, amongst 
the brush. 

“Harvey picked up his gun and himself, and he 
ventured back again, —a little more cautiously this 
time. Standing lower down the hill-side, he could 
look into the cave. At length he caught a glimpse 
of the bear in it and fired. 

“The old beast had drawn back fora spring, it 
appears, and the instant he fired, she leaped out at 
him, all bristled up and snarling. 

“Harvey ran. But it was a dreadfully rough 
place. He tripped in an old spruce top, blundered 
down over a ledge, and went sprawling into a clump 
of little withe-woods. The bear would certainly 
have caught him if the dogs hadn’t attacked it. 
They were not far off, and ran back when they 
heard the gun. Cunningham now came up, and 

between them the bear was shot. 

“There were two cubs in the den; little wee things, 
that had not got their eyes open. The men didn’t 
know they were there til! the dogs, running in, 
killed one. Harvey then crawled in and secured 
the other. It wasn’t bigger than a kitten. Harvey 
brought him to the house in the pocket of his shoot- 
ing-jacket, and gave him to Mrs. Atwood. 

“There was a little puppy here at the same time, 
and the two were put in a box together, down in the 
kitchen, and used to feed off the same platter. As 
they grew larger, they played together, just as two 
puppies would. It was race, and run, and romp, 
through the basement and out in the yard, all day 
long. 


and covered it with slabs and turf, so that, as the 
cold weather came on, he had a very comfortable 
den. Before many weeks, he had learned to climb his 
pole, and would sit perched up on the cross-piece at 
the top for hours. 

“About this time, Bruno had to submit to another 
invasion of his natural rights, that of having his 
side-teeth—those large sharp teeth on each side of 
the jaw—pulled out. The poor fellow actually shed 
tears over that; and no wonder. It was a painful 
operation. But as he had come to reside omen | 
civilized folks, it was thought that Nature (intend- 
ing him for a savage) had equipped him a little too 
liberally with facilities for chewing up the public. 
“But Bruno didn’t allow these troubles to injure 
his disposition. He was always a good - natured 
bear, and enjoyed a frolic. 

“The railway passes directly in front of the hotel, 
within a few yards. At night, when the afternoon 
train from the South arrived, there would always | 
be a rush to see the bear; for the cars stop here ten 
minutes, and Bruno had learned to expect the train. 
He used to get noend of cakes and sweetmeats from 
the passengers. When he heard the whistle, he 
would climb his pole, so as to be a conspicuous ob- 
ject when the cars came along opposite him. 

“It took large amounts of candy and cake to sat- 
isfy him, too. That was why he hugged the New 
York lady,—she didn’t feed him fast enough. She 
had left the train with another lady and a gentle- 
man to see the ‘tame bear,’ and was greatly pleased 
with him. Open came her satchel, and she began | 
to give him bits of candy. Bruno didn’t like his 
candy in such small quantities. He wanted a whole 
stick at a time. 

“But he took the bits, and took them very fast, 
and the lady tried to hand them quickly, breaking 
the sticks, and making the fragments quite small, in 
order to make them go a good ways. Bruno did not 
object for awhile; but when he found that the pieces 
were growing smaller and smaller, he reached out 
his paw and hauled to his embrace the lady, satchel, 
parasol, shawl and all. 

“Then there was screaming. The gentleman 
pranced round, and all the passengers were shout- 
ing and running. 

“Bruno licked the lady’s face, and mumbled the 
hand from which he had received the candy, and 
scrambled her all over, pretty roughly, too; and all 
the while kept up aconstant grumbling at her for 
giving him candy in such little pieces. 

“Weran from the hotel and got the lady away 
from him, but not till he had got the most of her 
dress and bonnet. She was frightened half to 
death, and wanted Bruno killed on the spot. She 
would have nothing more to do with tame bears. 

“That same summer there was an old gentleman 
boarding at the house named Clemence. He used 
to go out nearly every day, after brea fast, for a t 
tle social intercourse with Bruno. One morning I 
happened to look out and saw Bruno with both paws 
round the old gentleman, trying, in a good-humored 
way, to wrestle with him. Mr. Clemence had 
dropped his cane, and had his hands clinched into 
the bear’s chops. 

«No you don’t! No you don’t, sir! 
throw me down!’ he was shouting. 

“Tran to the rescue. For Bruno had grown very 
large and strong. Even his kindliest play was rough 
and overpowering. Not many of the folks at the 
hotel or the station cared to have a tussle with 
him, with the exception of one man, whom we used 
to call the bear’s ‘favorite.’ 

“This was Mr. Merrill Head, a very stout man, 
who worked in the railway company’s repair shops 
here. The bear seemed to like Head. 

“Almost every day they would have a frolic to- 
gether. And if Bruno saw Head passing, or walk- 
ing anywhere at a distance, he would rise on his 
hind feet, and whine and loll out his tongue in a 
silly fashion, to invite Head to ceme and have a 
squabble with him. 

“But he was a rough fellow with dogs. All the 
dogs near the hotel stood in wholesome fear of 
Bruno,—all except his old friend, the puppy. Bruno 
would always share his dinner with him. 

“A man living a little ways from here hada calf 
which he let run about the streets wherever it chose 
to go. The calf became a nuisance and a bother, 
for its head was thrust into everything. It used to 
come smelling round Bruno’s den, and regularly 





You can’t 





“But towards fall, the cub had outgrown the 
puppy, and was too strong and rough for the little 
fellow in a tussle. About that time, too, he began 
to break the kitchen windows. 

“When he happened to be shut out of the house, 
he would ery and then scratch at the door. If he 
were not allowed to come in as soon as he thought 
he ought to, he would go to the low window and 
pata pane of the large glass, shattering it by the 
biow, and then walk into the house that way. 

“He played that mischief three or four times, and 
then Mr. Hitchcock ordered him to be chained to a 
pole at the end of the house. That was a bitter ex- 


licked out his ‘dinner-pan.’ 
| “This latter habit disgusted the bear. He would 
sit at a distance and wrinkle his nose, and when he 
| couldn’t endure the sight of it any longer, he would 
| 





turn short round and go into his den and stay there 
a long while,—till the calf had gone away. 


his nose in the most nauseated manner. 
he endured it just as long as he could. 


Then he 
would come out and smell of his pan, and turn up 
I suppose 


bly larger than Bruno. He was not brought up | 
from a cub, like Bruno, but 
when he was two years old, in the town of Shel- | 
burne. Mr. Hitchcock bought him of the hunters. 

“But the brute did not take to civilized life very | 
well, and was always a savage, treacherous animal. 
It was not safe to play with him. 

“Now and then, some of the lumbermen and) 
river-drivers—rough fellows—would come along and 
have a fracas with him. I remember when five or 
six of them came from the logging-swamp, and 
stopped at the barn where the bear had his den. It 
was in the winter, and the bear hadn't been out for 
four or five weeks. 

“His chain was fastened toastaple that was driven | 
into one of the posts of the barn, and the bear had a 
hole close to the post that ran back ten or twelve 
feet into the haymow. 

“Two or three of these lumbermen began to pull 
and jerk the chain, trying to wake the bear and get 
him out. But they could not start him a peg. 

“Pretty soon, another of the gang joined the 
group, a brawny man, six feet and two inches tall. 
I have forgotten his name, but it don’t matter. The 
rest of the men called him *Bimlick.’ 

“Bimlick bet that he could haul the bear out. 
The bet was a quart of rum, 

“The big fellow grasped the chain and pulled sev- 
eral times, but couldn't start the bear. At length 
he braced both of his feet against the post, two or 
three feet above the floor, and began jerking vio- 
lently the chain. He kept this up, drawing back 
with the help of his weight, with all the strength he 
had, the others hooting, for they thought he could 
not start the bear. 

“All at once, something gave way. Down went 
Bimlick, flat on his back on the barn floor, with the 
bear and about a hundred weight of loose hay on 
top of him. 

“If there wasn’t a scratching under that hay! 
Out came Bimlick, and the men all left the barn in 
a hurry. They knew that bear wasn’t one of the 
playful kind. 

“But the old bear wasn't half awake. He got up, 
shivered a little, winked slowly two or three times, 
and then crept back into his den again, with a queer, 
long-drawn yawn. 

“The next fall, Mr. Hitchcock fatted the bear, in- 
tending to kill him. He was quite too savage a 
beast to keep fora pet. We intended to ‘beef’ him 
the day before Thanksgiving. But before the time 
came, he broke his collar, and set off for a stroll. 
“He came back, however, in an hour or two, and 
going round to the basement door, walked into the 
kitchen. The first we knew of his return was from 
the screaming among the girls down stairs. After 
helping himself to what pleased his taste in the 
kitchen, he went along the passage to the porter’s 
The porter was there blacking boots. When 
the bear walked in, the porter went out at the win- 
dow. 





| 


room 


ton, who went into the basement and shot the ani- 
mal. We have never had one of that kind since.” 
_ = +2 - —— 

GO ON. 


O mourner, making thy piteous moan, 
“What shall Ido? How ean I go 

Down through the desolate days alone ?” 

Wait! for the righteous light is sown; 
Wait, and the dawn shall grow. 


One by one come the desolate days; 
It is only to-day that toucheth thee. 
Look straight before thee! some guiding rays 
Shine now on thy path. Goon with praise 
In the light that thou canst see. W,. GLADDEN. 
oN eee 


For the Companion. 


PATRICK HENRY’S WAY OF 
SPEAKING. 

“We must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! 
An appeal to arms and to the God of hosts is all that 
is left us!” 

These words are part of a speech by Patrick Henry, 
delivered in 1775, which is to be found in almost 
every school speaker. IT have heard it spoken by 
boys many times, and I used to speak it myself at 
school; but we all utter these words in the wrong 
way. There are still old men in Virginia whose 
grandfathers heard this speech in 1775, and those 
words, they say, were not spoken in a loud, vehe- 
ment manner, as boys usually speak them, but in a 
low tone, and with the deepest solemnity. 

St John’s Church, in which the speech was spoken, 
is still standing at Richmond. 
It is asmall church, built at a time when Rich- 


ago. 


about two hundred persons in its oaken pews. 





“The calf came to the yard one morning just be- 
fore Bruno had quite finished his breakfast, and 
stopping near the bear, remained waiting to lick out | 
Bruno looked up and eyed him reflectively 


the pan. 


perience for Bruno—that was what some of the folks 
had named him. 

“When the collar and chain were put on him, and 
he was fastened to the pole, he began to ery pite- 
ously, and he kept crying, day and night, for three 
days. I never knew acreature to feel so badly as 
he did over the loss of his liberty. Some of the 
boarders threatened to shoot him, he cried and 
legged so persistently. And even after he had 
come to accept the matter philosophically, and bear 
his captivity without more complaint, the sight of | his winters in his den out at the end of the hotel 
the puppy running about would set him off again in | H~ tidn’t take very long ‘naps’ at a time. 
most heartbreaking strains. ‘old bear siept in the havmow all winter. 

“We dug ahole for him in the shelving ground, 


for some moments. 
jump, canght that calf, clapped one paw on its nose 


the poor creature's neck, killing it instantly. 
“The calf’s owner was angry. 
people about here were glad of it.” 





den in the haymow at the stable?”’ I asked. 
“No, that was the ‘old bear,’ as we called him,— 
the first one we ever kept here. Bruno passed al 


Then, suddenly, he made a 
and drawing its head suddenly to one side, broke 
But most of the| Henry thought otherwise, and 


“Was Bruno the bear that used to have his winter 


jut the 


“He was a ferocious brute, very large, considera- 


so small a room. 
most anxious for his country. 


the colonies had then done all that they could to 
bring the King of England to his senses. The feel- 
ing was general that it was impossible for the colo- 
Patrick 
he supported his 


nies to contend with Great Britain in arms. 


opinion with a number of powerful arguments. 

But this great orator had a way of putting his 
whole speech, after he had argued the matter, into 
one electric sentence, which pierced every ear, and 
He did so on 
. | this occasion, when he said in the lowest tones of his 
wonderful voice,— 

“We must fight! T repeat it, sir, we must fight?’ 

He meant to give that to the Assembly as his de- 


1} remained in the memory ever after. 





| terly speech against this timid policy of keeping out 
| 


“Mr. Hitchcock sent for a man named Farring- | 


I visited it not long 
mond was only a village, and it was intended to seat 
If Patrick Henry had shrieked those sentences, as 


I have heard some boys shriek them, the effect | 


It was a time when every patriot in Virginia was } 
The first Congress 
had sat and adjourned, and it seemed to many that 





liberate, reluctant judgment, He did not intend to 


: } ¥ 9 
was caught in a trap defy or threaten. 


Burning Sentences. 

Every speech of his which has been preserved 
contains one or two of these burning sentences. 
Soon after he entered public life, it was proposed 
in the Legislature of Virginia to establish a public 
Loan Office, where planters who had great debts 
upon their lands could borrow money from the 
colony, with which to pay off pressing mortgages 
and carry on their plantations. 

It was thought to be a good measure by many 
members, particularly those who had debts hanging 
over them. Patrick Henry, a young member only 
twenty-nine years of age, made a very short speech 
against it. He rarely spoke over twenty minutes in 
a public assembly. On this oceasion he killed the 
loan bill by one sentence. 

“What, sir,’ said he, “is it proposed, then, to re- 


| claim the spendthrift from his dissipation and ex- 


travagance by filling his pockets with money?” 
That The plain country members, 
who cultivated small farms, and who were cast into 
the shade by the splendid coaches and liveried ser- 
vants of the great planters, voted down the bill. 
This sentence cut so deep into the memory of the 


was enough. 


hearers that, although there was no record taken 
of it at the time, it was reported forty-live years 
after its utterance. 

Another instance occurs to me. When the Revo- 
lutionary War was closed, there was a warm feeling 
among the people not to let the Tories come back to 
their native country. They were looked upon as 
traitors, who might betray their country a second 
time if they should be allowed to return. 

Patrick Henry delivered an ingenious and mas- 


valuable inhabitants from a country that needed 
nothing but inhabitants. He finished his speech 
with one of his usual flashes of fire. 

“Afraid of them! What, sir, shall we who have 
laid the proud British lion at our feet now be afraid 
of his whelps?” 

The House, it is said, visibly started at the boldness 
and suddenness of the figure. The absurdity of 
fearing a small number of ruined exiles was brought 
home to every mind, and was never heard of again. 


His Greatest Speech. 

But for this habit, searcely anything would have 
been remembered of Patrick Henry’s speeches. The 
greatest moment of his life was when he first ad- 
| dressed the Continental Congress in Carpenter’s 
Hall, at Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1774. 

There were about fifty gentlemen present, who 
sat silent and anxious, all wearing their cocked hats, 
according to the custom of the time. What were 
they to do against the mighty power of Britain? 
What could they do? They had no treasury, no 
army, no navy, ho government. 

When they were organized and ready for business, 
there might well be that long pause of which we 
read. At last a strange-looking figure took off his 
hat and rose to speak. The other members were 
dressed in the bright colors then fashionable,— 
peach-blossom coats, white silk stockings, knee 
| buckles and shoe buckles of silver. 

Patrick Henry commonly wore in public very 
much such a dress. But on this oceasion he was 
clad in a suit of cloth then called parson’s gray, and 
| those who did not know him took him for a Presby- 
| terian minister. 

He always began his speeches in an awkward, 
slow, faltering manner, like a vessel getting under 
He did so on this oecasion; but soon rising 





way. 
from his slouching attitude and gaining the use of 
his penetrating voice, he spoke for about fiftecn 
minutes with so much power and good sense com- 
bined, that fifty years after men who heard the 
speech spoke of it with enthusiasm. 

But unfortunately there was no reporter prevent, 
| and all we know of it is two or three of those in- 
tense, concentrated sentences of which IT have spo- 





ken,—sentences which imprinted themselves upon 
the brain of every hearer. idea of the 
speech was that the colonies must stand together as 


The main 


one people, and he put this into his closing words: 
“The distincfions between Virginians, Pennsylva- 


nians, New Yorkers and New Englanders, are no 





more. Tam nota Virginian, but an American! 
Now you must know that in the early days the 
colonies did not love one another any too well, and 





it is always very difficult for equal States to act to- 
gether. Patrick Henry darted at once to the real 
difficulty and danger, and he put into those two 
sentences the whole purpose and business of the 
Congress. All that the first Congress did was to 
expand them into half-a-dozen long and formal 


documents, which said to all the world,— 
“We are no longer Virginians, Pennsylvanians, 


would have been more laughable than impressive in | New Yorkers and New Englanders. We are Ameri 


| cans!” 
Patrick Henry’s Manner. 

But in oratory it is not enough to say great and 
wise things. The effect upon an audience depends 
almost entirely upon the manner in which they are 
said. Every one who has ever heard a great actor 
perform must be aware that this is the case. 

After Macbeth has murdered Dunean, and he 
stands appalled at what he has done, looking with 
horror upon his bloody hands, a loud knocking is 
heard at the castle door. 
out to wash his hands,— 

“Wake Duncan with thy knocking! 
| couldst r 
| If 1 were to live a hundred years, I could not for- 
| get the manner in which Mr. Macready used to pro- 
| nounce those words. 


Macbeth says, as he goes 


I would thou 


Grief, remorse, despair, were 
all expressed in a loud cry which rent the heart, 











164 








It was the manner in which the words were 
uttered which produced the effect, and to ac- 
quire that manner cost the great actor many 
years of labor. He used to practise eight hours 
a day in his early life. Ithink it probable that 
he had spoken those words ten thousand times 
before the night on which I first heard him. 

Now Patrick Henry appears to have had this 


gift direct from nature. He had a voice of sin- 
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tions, written by himself on the blank leaf of an 
old law-book, which began the revolutionary 
movement in Virginia. 

On the back of the paper it was found that the 
great orator had written his last message to his 
countrymen, 
whether the liberty won at the cost of so much 
blood and anguish would bea blessing or a curse 
to the people of America. paper 


‘The 


con- 


gular power and compass, and he seemed to | cluded with these words,— 







nS} 


NEON } 


know by instinct just 


how to use it so as to 
prodace the effect 
wished, Mr. Gough has 


of 


which 


he 


much this natural 


power, Appears 
to have been fully de- 
veloped when he was a 
young man, 

Patrick Henry was a great actor. 
much more, but he was that. 


He was 
When he entered 
the court-house, just before the Revolutionary 
War, to plead the cause of the imprisoned Bap- 
tists, he looked like a plain countryman, and 
being a stranger, few persons noticed his coming 
in. He rose to speak with the indictment in his 
hand, which had just been read. He assumed 
the attitude and expression of a man who was 
perfectly overcome with wonder. 

“What did I hear?’’ he asked. 
distinctly, or 


“Did IT hear it 
mistake of my own? 
These men, whom Your Worships are about to 
try for misdemeanor, are charged with—with— 
what?" 


was it a 


He delivered these words as if his mind was 
staggering under the weight of a monstrous idea. 


Then lowering his voice to its deepest bass, he ! 


answered his own question by saying, with the 
greatest solemnity, 
“Preaching the Gospel of the Son of God!’ 
The effect, according to the report of a specta- 


tor, was awful and overwhelming. The orator 





| 


| 
| 


PATRICK HENRY AT CARPENTER’S HALL. 


“Tf they are wise, they will be great and | 


happy. 
will miserable. 
exalt them as a 


be 
nation. Reader, whoever thou 
art, remember this, and in thy sphere practise 
virtue thyself, and encourage it in others.” 
JAMES PARTON. 
+o 
ROYAL MARRIAGES. 

A lady lately died in Baltimore at a very ad- 
vanced age, who was in early life married to 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte, brother of the first 
Emperor Napoleon. Yet the marriage, though 
entirely legal, was never recognized as legal by 
the Emperor, and Jerome married again. 

Madame Bonaparte, or Elizabeth Patterson, 
which latter is the name upon her tombstone, 
tried all means to secure a 
marriage, but failed. 


recognition of her 


It seems from our point of view to be a very 


continued in the same strain and in the same | strange thing that a prince or a king may not 


line of acting, feign- 
ing to be entirely be- 
wildered and unable 
to comprehend what 
such an indictment 
could mean, 

He would go on for 
a few minutes with 
great power, alluding 
to the early history of 
brave 


had crossed the 


America, how 
men 
tempestuous se 


to 


for 


freedom worship 
according to their con- 
sciences; but every 


he 


and 


and = then 


would 


now 
pr lise, 
aloft 


holding the in- 


dictment, he would 
sILy, 
“But may it please 


Your Worships, per- 


mit me toe inquire 
once more, for what 
are these men about 
to be tried? This pa- 





PATRICK HENRY. 


per says, for preaching the Gospel of the Sa- | 


viour to Adam's fallen race.’ 

The emotion in the court became distressing, 
and the judge abruptly ended the scene by sav- 
thie, , 

“Sherif, discharge those men.” 

T have called this a triumph of the actor's art, 
but it was much more than that. He had on his 
side the The 
it which he used was only his way of bringing 
it home to the his hearers, THe had 
all men have, but his 
heart was right, and his judgment was generally 
sound 


\mony 


mighty power of truth and justice, 


minds of 
his faults and 


foibles, as 


his papers was found, after his death, 
a sealed envelope containing the five resolu- 


he 
pieases, provided the 
lady assents; but the 


marry whom 


exorable in) many 
countries, 

In England no prince 
or princess under the 
age of twenty-five can 
mury without the 
consent of the reign- 


that age, the person 
intending marriage 
must. give a year's 
notice, and the mar- 
riage cannot be 
emnized if Parliament 


sol- 


passes an act disap- 
proving of it. 

Tt was an old law 
all the 
princes of Germany, 
that 


governing 


they could not 
equal rank with them- 
If they did 
binding in a moral 
hildren the right to 
succeed them on the princely thrones. 


selves, 
the 
sense, did not 


sO, nutrriage, though 


vive their ¢ 


Such marriages were what are ealled morga- 
natie. There have been some such in our own 
time. The last wife of the late King of Italy, 


Vietor Emanuel, was only a morganatie wife, 


and was never styled a Queen, She retained her 
own rank and name, but she was the King’s 
The father of the present 
King of Bavaria thus married the dancer Fanny 
Elssler, to the great scandal of his court, and of 
all Europe as well, 
It should be 
marriag 


wife nevertheless 


understood that a morganatie 


e isa real one in every sense, except as 





He said it was not yet certain 


| If such a thing were to happen, the offender 


If they are of acontrary character, they | 


Righteousness alone will | 


king cannot commit bigamy any more than can 
his subjects. 

Besides the restrictions imposed by nations 
upon their own royal families, the matrimonial 
alliances of sovereigns are sometimes regarded 
with jealousy by other governments. It was no 
| longer ago than 1846, that the marriage of Queen 
| Isabella of Spain with her own cousin, and that 
of her sister with the Duc de Montpensier, son 
of Louis Philippe, then King of the French, dis- 
| turbed the good relations between Great Britain 
| and Spiin. 

The day has passed, however, for such objec- 
| tions, and indeed kings and princes have be- 
| come more reasonable than they used to be. In 
| old times a royal marriage meant a national alli- 

ance. Itis not so now. There seemed, a year 
| or two ago, to be a very fair chance for a war be- 
tween England and Russia, very soon after the 











marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with a 
daughter of the Czar. | 

The restraint put upon princes remains, how- | 
ever, and itis a real restraint. It would not do 
for Prince Leopold, the only unmarried son of | 
Queen Victoria, to fall in love with a simple | 
village maiden; or for Princess Beatrice of Eng- 
land to conceive a passion for a Catholic prince. 


would very quickly discover that it was nota 
mere matter of form to obtain the Queen’s con- 
sent. 

Should either of them transgress the law, and 
marry without permission, the union would cer- 
tainly be pronounced illegal by Parliament, as 
was the marriage of the Duke of Sussex, in 1794. 

Let us be thankful that we are neither princes 
nor princesses. The liberty to love and to marry 
aecording to one’s own taste, is worth more than 
all the pomp and glitter that surround the royal 
state, 


+o 


HE KNOWETH. 


There are flow’rets down in the valley low, 

| And over the mountain side, 

Which were never praised by human voice, 
Nor by human eyes described. 


Yet as sweet as the breath of the royal rose 
Is the perfume they exhale; 
And why they bloom, and where they bloom, 
The good Lord knoweth well, 
+O - 


THE CAUSES OF HARD TIMES. 





| years, may be traced to one cause,—the flocking 
| 


Yet the Emperor declared | 
her son legitimate, and he was for a long time | 
| an officer in the French army. 


rule exists, and is in- 


ing sovereign. If over | 


muurry persons not of | 


A French writer of the highest reputation in 
his own department of learning, has lately ad- 
vanced the theory that the severe depression in 
trade all over the world during the past few 


of people from the country to the cities, 
This writer, M. Maurice Block, has devoted 
his life to the study of political economy and 





the lessons of statistics, and the fact that he has 
come to the conclusion we have mentioned, is 
entitled to great weight. The reasoning by 


| which he reaches it, is entitled to still more. 


He thinks that the neglect of agriculture, in 
the first place, increases the price of food. The 
farmer is thus enabled to spend more money on 
luxuries. At the same time, the people in the 
cities are devoting themselves more and more to 
the production of, and to the trade in, articles 
| which are not necessaries of life, and which can 
be dispensed with in hard times. 

Now when any calamity befalls a nation, such 
as the failure of the crops, or a war, let us see 
what happens. 





The farmers have less money to | 


spend, and they buy less. The dwellers in cities | 


a ready sale in good times, are thrown ont of 
employment. 


ing else, and so they become not merely non- | 


producers, but a burden upon the community. 
All trades suffer in consequence, and the state 
of trade becomes bad. 
The idea is, not that the abandonment of the 
| business of tilling the soil, is itself the occasion 
of bad times, but that it unfits society to bear up 
against the blows which it now and then suffers, 
such as bad crops, wars, bad investments, and 
so forth. 


supposes, or not, is worthy of serious discus- | 


sion, It is certainly true to this extent. that 
those who cultivate the soil and draw for them- 
selves their own food from Mother Earth, need 


be but slightly affected by hard times. Other | 


| 
who make their living by producing what finds| ~" : ‘ 
| mission to reform the manners of foreign countries, 


They can turn their hands to noth- | 


| 
| 


Whether this is so to the extent M. Block | 
| 


men may lack employment; they never can. | 


Other men may suffer from the failure or pov- | 
erty of employers; the farmers are their own 
men, Others may find it harder to get bread 
for themselves and their little ones: the farmers’ 
source of supply is the same, and with intelli- 
gent care and industry, it seldom fails to yield 
abundant rewards. 

In short, the farmer may be independent of 
good times and bad times; he can always be 
comfortable. If, when all about him are lack- 
ing for food, he sees the necessity of being more 


to the rank of the wife and her children, and a’ pradent, that is all the effect that is produced 


upon him. He can always stock his larder 
abundantly, and it is only what is superfluous 
that he need do without. 

And it is also true that cities feel most severely 
the times of distress. A very large part of their 
populations are engaged in branches of business 
that are not absolutely necessary to the life and 
well-being of society. To find occupation for 
the men who are thus thrown out of employment 
is the problem then to be solved. When it is 
solved business revives. 

Is not what we see to-day strong evidence in 
favor of the truth of this theory? Two things 
are happening, and at the same time. Business 
is improving, and a very extensive movement 
towards the great farming districts of our country 
is going on. It seems to us this has a great deal 
of meaning. 

The years that followed the war were marked 


by an enormously rapid growth of our great cities. 
| Then came the reverse to business, however it 


may have been caused. The hard times last « 
long time, and show no signs of improvement 
until the current has been turned away from the 
cities,—until the unoccupied men of the land, 
become impressed with the idea that the prairies 
of the far West, are more tempting than the 
crowded streets of New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago. Then, presto! trade takes a new start 
Let the reader who is out of employment think 
of this, and see if there is not a lesson for him 
in the facts that have here been presented. 


— —+>— — 


AMERICAN GIRLS ABROAD. 

Mr. Henry James wrote a little book lately, of 
which the heroine was an American girl in Europe. 
She was well-born, educated and innocent, but her 
flippant, forward manner brought her into all kinds 
of disgrace and trouble. There are noteworthy cir- 
cumstances connected with the publication of this 
book. 

As soon as it appeared, the New York papers 
stated that the heroine was ‘a portrait from the 
life” of Miss , of New York. The Philadelphia 
papers declared her to be Miss , of Philadelphia. 
The journals of Syracuse said that she was Miss " 
of Syracuse. Almost every town or city which had its 
representatives abroad recognized the indiscreet, 
“loud’’ young lady as one of them. 

Mr. James’s portrait was proved to be “from the 
life,” but from innumerable originals. The pretty, 
well-dressed, pert, flirting Americaine is known in 
every capital of Europe, and not favorably known. 

Yot we believe that the American woman is at 
heart more rigidly virtuous than her sister of any 
nationality. It is confidence in this very virtue 
which has given her at home more social liberty 
than is allowed to women of other countries. 

No respectable French girl, for instance, walks 
or drives abroad without an escort, and when the 
young American persists in running about the streets 
of Paris unattended, as she would do in Boston and 
New York, she is mistaken for one of the depraved 
class of women. 

The same mistake occurred at the Philadelphia 
Exposition, in 1876. Young girls joked and at- 
tempted flirtation with the French, Spanish, and 
even Turkish exhibitors. The department where 
two handsome young Englishiaen displayed their 
manufactures, was literally besieged by pretty girls 
who introduced themselves, and invited the young 
men to picnics, parties, ete. 

Now the girls were innocent. It was only “fun 
with the foreigners” that they wanted. The verdict 
of the foreigners upon them was probably expressed 
in the remark of a Brazilian commissioner. 

“American young girls are the cleverest, prettiest, 
most immodest women in the world.” 

Our girls should understand that it is not their 











but it certainly is their duty to reform their own. 
Virtue and innocence will not protect a woman from 
censure and disgrace unless they are expressed by 
modesty and dignity of manner. 


—_— +> 


HIS OWN WORK. 

Among the gallant fellows who gave up their lives 
in the Civil War, none probably had a more signifi 
cant history than Lieut. C—. 

Asa boy he was known as “Stupid Tommy.” He 
spent years over the Latin grammar. Teacher after 
teacher tried in vain to hammer some of the rudi 
ments of geography or history into his dull brain. 

In the meantime, Tommy’s fingers were as nimble 
and skilful as though he had been born in Japan. 
There was not a machine in the village, of which he 
had not made a working model. 

His father, blind to this hint of future usefulness 
in the boy, and disgusted at his stupidity over books, 
found him a place as clerk on a Mississippi River 
steamboat. In a week Tom had invented a new 
kind of calliope, which made his boat famous from 
St. Paul's to New Orleans. 

Soon after this something in the engine was out 
of order. Tom worked with it until he set it right. 
In the work he became familiar with the minutest 
detail of the machinery. 

At the end of the year the boy entered himself 
the Polytechnic School in New York, and passed 
creditably through the course. At the examination 
at the close a steam-engine in parts, was thrown 
down before the class. Thanks to Tom’s experience 
on the boat, he was the only one able to put it to- 
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gether again, and he received the highest grade in | 
the class, and was appointed in consequence as first 
engineer on a gun-boat, took it into action, and was 
killed on it before Vicksburgh, leaving the record of 
a brave soldier and Christian gentleman. 

No boy should be discouraged because he falls be- 
hind his companions in any given line of excellence. 
He may be dull among scholars, homely where 
others are attractive, voiceless where all are musi- 
cians. He may have neither wit, tact nor taste, 
yet if he plod on with zeal and sincerity, he will 
find a path, and a broad one, too, opened for him | 
through the world. 

Every man has his work. If he fails, it is because | 
he never gets it into his hands, or does not hold it | 
when he has it. 





+o 
A MEAN TRICK. 
Among the acquaintances whom young Ben | 
Franklin gained after moving to Philadelphia was | 
Gov. Keith, the Governor of the colony. The great | 
man was pleased with the young lad’s enterprise | 
and conversational gifts, and volunteered to help | 
him in making a start in life by setting up a print-| 
ing-office. After sending him on a wild-goose chase 
to Boston, in a vain attempt to induce his father to 
furnish the needed capital, the Governor promised 
to supply the funds. He persuaded Franklin to go | 








“No, sir,” answered Bradford, tartly; “you were | 
the decided champion of Delancey. You laid hands 
upon me, you kept your face to me, but your back 
was turned upon him.” 

“Then, sir,” said the officer, quickly, “I treated 
you politely, and Mr. Delancey with a rudeness for 
which I owe him an apology.” 

This retort restored good humor. 

— +> 
DROPPED A THOUSAND FEET. 

The Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise relates some 
| curious silver-mine incidents which show forcibly 
| what a really formidable thing gravitation is. “A | 
| crowbar,” the writer says, “was dropped down the | 
‘main vertical shaft of the Savage Mine from the 
surface, and went directly through a cage at the bot- 
tom, piercing the bonnet and floor. 

“No one was in the cage at the time, and no one | 
was hurt, yet it is —— to one making a trip | 
into a mine to reflect that such things sometimes | 
occur. As the bar fell something over five hundred | 
yards, it was travelling with the rapidity and force | 
of a cannon-ball when it struck the cage. | 

“A bit of gravel no larger than a filbert sings like | 
| a bullet towards the latter part of such a journey. 

“A dog once fell into a shaft at Gold Hill, and 
though the shaft was but three hundred feet in 
depth, two men upon whom the animal landed were 

<illed, as was also the clumsy cur that attempted to 
hop across the = of the shaft. 

“A rat once fell down the Consolidated Virginia 





| rank, but if rumor tells the oe her manners not 


to London to purchase fonts and printing-press, | Shaft in attempting to spring across a compartment, 
offering to give letters of recommendation and of | from wall-plate to wall-plate, and one thousand one 





credit, by which everything necessary to equip a 
first-class office could be obtained. 

Franklin, being young and credulous, never 
doubted the good faith of the great man. He en- | 
gaged his passage, and called for the letters on his | 

way to the vessel. The Governor told him that they | 
were not quite ready, but would be sent with the | 
government despatches. After the vessel had sailed, | | 
Franklin inquired of the captain for the letters, and | 
wus informed that they were probably in the mail- | 
bag. But on reaching England, he found to his dis- | 
may that the Governor had wilfully deceived him, 
—not one letter had he sent. The youth was com- 
pelled to rely on his own resources, and that, too, in 
a city where he was unknown. He learned to dis- 
trust all flattering words and complimentary offers 
of services. It was a hard lesson, but it did the boy 
good. 

—_—__<@>————_—__ 
A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

No wealth, nor position, nor courtly manners, can 
make a gentleman of one destitute of a kind heart. 
A gentleman is thoughtful for others, and careful | 
to avoid offence by look or tone. 





may oblige. 
is given by an anecdote of ex-Gov. Claflin, 
Massachusetts. A large party had gathered at the 


Boston residence of Hon. F. W. Bird, on one of | one ear, then upon the other, between which cuffs 
were sandwiched. 


the worst days of the season. A heavy snow had 
been followed by a driving rain. The slosh and 
mud were frightful. Among the guests was a well- 
known journalist from the country. He had 
brought dress-shoes with him to exchange for his 
muddy boots, but when they were put on, he sud- 
denly remembered that he had left his gloves at 
home. In his dismay, he exclaimed audibly,— 

“I have no gloves. How can I go down alone 
with hands undressed?” 

Gov. Claflin was in the dressing-room, and re- 
plied at once, “You need not be alone. I'll take off 
my gloves, and there’ll be a pair of us, and you can 
go down with me.” 

They did go down together, ungloved, and all who 
heard the incident felt assured that the Governor 
had in him the qualities of a true gentleman. 


oo ———___ 


ARE FISH DEAF? 


Most trout-fishermen would laugh at any scientist 
who should tell them that trout are deaf. Accus- 
tomed to move noiselessly along the banks of brooks, 
lest the timid fish take alarm, and their sport be 
spoiled, the mere mention of deaf trout seems ab- 
surd to them. But Seth Green, the famous breeder 
of fish, who knows more about trout than veteran 
fishermen, expresses the opinion that fish cannot 
hear. He also gives stubborn facts in support of his 
opinion. 

In a pond a hundred feet long, well stocked with 
trout, when the fish were gathered at one end, his 
servant, lying flat on the ground, and unseen by the 
trout, could strike together heavy stones in the 
water without exciting the least disturbance among 
them. Mr. Green often fired his gun close by the 
pond, but if the trout could not see the flash, they 
never stirred. On the other hand, a slight jar of 
the ground communicated to the water would start 
themin alarm. Mr. Green is convinced by his ex- 
periments that trout cannot hear common sounds. 
They are quick-sighted to detect any moving object, 
and they may be startled by the step of a fisherman, 

if he jars the ground. But to ordinary sounds, he 
believes they are utterly deaf. 











MOLLIFYING BY A HAPPY WORD. 

A happy retort will sometimes mollify an angry 
man when words of reason would be lost upon him. 
A warm dispute once took place at a coffee-house in 
New York between the proprietor, a Mr. Bradford, 
and a guest, Mr. Delancey. An English officer, who 


happened to be present, stepped in between the par- 
ties and prevented them from fighting. The next 


miner, and exploded like a bomb, causing the miner 
to think a rock had cut open the top of his skull. 


shaft one thousand five hundred feet in depth would 


it might happen to strike at the bottom. 
| the case, we repeat that it is not pleasant to think of | 
such things as crowbars going down the shaft.’ 


Journal, of how a son was taught by his father that 
a vessel never chews tobacco: 


built and sent out on trading voyages a good many 
off his carpenters and other hired men in “store 


pa 
itis son kept the books and attended to things in 
the store generally. 


out, and among the rest of the goods put on board, 
the mate, who was a cute one, called fora supply 
of tobacco, a 
should charge it, he told him to the ship, of course. 


He is ready to = 
sacrifice his own feelings and convenience that he | ex 
A striking illustration of these traits | counts with the vessel, when he came to the item, 


of | “Brig Hero, to ten pounds of tobacco,” he called in 
great wrath for his son. 


Hero chew tobacco, hey? 
by a mate another time! 


did not chew tobacco, although they sometimes pay 
for things out of the main hatch that are not charged. 


an English officer was shot to pieces. He 
legs and one arm, and recovered. 


hundred feet below landed on the bald head of a 


“A grain of bird-shot dropped into the top of a 


robably bury itself in a plank or any piece of wood 
This being 


+o 
“HERO CHEW TOBACCO!” 
A sea-captain tells a humorous story in the Boston 


There was a ship-owner on the Kennebec who 


vessels. He also kept a store, from which he paid 


” 


also fitted his vessels out from it. 
One autumn, a new vessel was launched and fitted 


and when the son asked him how he 


Now it happened that the owner was absent at the 
e, and accordingly the son did as requested. 
ter the brig had sailed, and the old gentleman 
amined the books preparatory to squaring ac- 


In vain Gid the son ~omonatrate: he gota ouff on 


‘Hero chew tobacco, hey? I'll let you know! 
I'll learn you to be fooled 
Hero chew tobacco, hey?” 


He probably beat it into his son’s head that Vessels 





—+or 

TRUE. 

In one of the naval battles during the war of 1812 | 
lost both | 
The brave girl 
to whom he was engaged to be married received a 
letter from him cancelling their engagement on ac- 
count of his crippled body. “If you have body | 
enough left to hold your soul, I will marry you,” 
was her noble reply. A similar incident, it seems, | 


occurred in our civil war: | 


There may sometimes be met in the streets of | 
Portland a bright-eyed, rosy little woman usually 
accompanied by two children, one a fair little girl, 
and the other an apple-munching urchin. Nothing 
extraordinary about that, but thereby hangs a tale. 

At the time of the “late unpleasantness’’ this little 
lady’s lover was a soldier, and was down with Phil 
Sheridan in the Shenandoah, where he lost a leg. 
Her friends notified her that of course she would 
regard the engagement as cancelled. 

*T shall do nothing of the kind,” she replied. 
«What, marry a one-legged man?”’ 

“Of course I’m going to! Why, bless your souls, 
if they’d shot James all away and left the leg, I'd 
marry that!” 

“Thank Heaven,” says a local paper, ‘‘she was not 
reduced to that! James has a good cork leg, a good 
situation, and one of the truest and best little wives 
in Christendom.” 

- +o 


DIVIDING AN ESTATE. 

The disgraceful wranglings among heirs of estates 
over the division of property have often tempted 
thoughtful lookers-on to curse riches and say, 
“Blessed be nothing.”” The needlessness of such 
quarrelling over inherited wealth is plainly seen 
where a wise and just spirit is exercised. Several 
years ago, the Lindell estate, worth six million dol- 
lars, was portioned in ten shares to the ten heirs by 
lot, to perfect understanding and satisfaction. 

On the day of the allotment (in 1854) the heirs met 
in the unfinished room in the second story at the 
southeast corner of the first Lindell Hotel. The ten 
numbers of the shares were written on the respect- 
ive shares from one to ten by the counsellor, the ten 
numbers were written on ten square pieces of paper 
and placed in a hat. The names of the ten heirs 
were written on ten other square pieces of paper 
and placed in another hat. 

Neither of the heirs knew the contents of either 
one of the bound volumes containing the several 
shares. When all was ready,a crippled boy beggar, 


folded under protest, and directed to draw one 


passing on Washington Avenue, was called in, blind- 








dropped into his hand, and he was told that he had 
completed the division of the great Lindell estate to 
the satisfaction of all the heirs then present.—St, 
Louis Globe Democrat. 


— 
NOT COURTEOUS. 

Women of rank and men of eminence are some- 
times so unfortunate as to break that code of minor | 
morals whose rigid observance marks the true lady 
and the thorough gentleman. A writer in the Bos- 
ton Transcript notices two such violations: 


Queen Victoria is the first lady in the world in 


long since hardly warranted her claim to that title. 
Causeur learns on excellent authority that when 
Gen. Grant dined with her at Windsor, she and the 
members of the royal family present devoted them- 
selves entirely to conversing with one another in 
German. 

By the way, Causeur remembers a certain evening 
in Washington when a party of a dozen or more 
were having a lively conversation in one of the par- 
lors at Willard’s. Enter Charles Sumner, who 
spoke pleasantly to all, and then seated himself by 
the side of one of the party, a young lady from Bos- 
ton, and entered into a long conversation with her 
in French. It may have been statesmanship,—it 

wasn’t good manners. 





TRAINING FOR WIVES. CASHM ERE 


The following. paragraph exhibits the way in 
which Iowa is educating young women to become 
useful as well as attractive: 

It has a college in which every girl is trained in 


the practical duties and accomplishments of the 


nior class of this institution that she has learned to | 
make good bread, weighing and measuring her in- 
te mixing, kneading, and baking, and regu- | 
lating her fire. Each has also been taught to make | 


skilled housewife. It is said of each girl of the ju- | 
| 
| 


| of various kinds; how to cook a roast, broil a 
steak, and make a fragrant cup of coffee; how to 
stuff and roast a turkey, make oyster soup, prepare 
stock for other soups, steam and mash potatoes so 
that they will melt in the mouth; and in short, to 
prepare a first-class meal. 

- 12 _ 

SHE SET HIM DOWN AGAIN. 

The discourtesy of interrupting a lecturer always 
puts the disturber at a disadvantage. In this case, 
the “tall gentleman” who broke in upon a lady’s 
speech deserved to get the worst of it. The Buffalo 
Express says: 

Dr. Jennie Stanton, the new lecturer, was dis- 
coursing at a lively rate in Ballston the other night, | 
when up rose a tall gentleman, who said he was 
married, and he thought, for his part, that women | 
had many more rights than they deserved. 

“Very true, sir!” said Dr. Jennie; ‘‘and if you are 
one of the rights i in question, I have no doubt your 
wife has at least one that she would like to get rid of 
for nothing.” : 

“Drive on!” said the tall gentleman, sententiously, 
sinking, exhausted, into his seat. 











PATENT RUBBER TARCET CUN. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


© 


It is adapted to Target practice in the parlor or on the 
lawn. Itis powerful enough for hunting small game, as 
it shoots with accuracy and great force. Price of one 
Gun complete, with five arrows, two targets, six rubber 
bands, two extra cords and sight, delivered in any part 

of the United States, $150. Price to Clubs.—Four | 
Guns complete to one address, $5; Eight Guns complete, 
$8; Twelve Guns complete, $10. Express charges to be 
paid by the Club, All Western orders filled from Chicago. 

Address all orders and correspondence to 

SRRY MASON & CoO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


COMPANION SALES DEPARTMENT. 


Archery Goods.—The coming game of the 
season. Send for tull Catalogue, aud Vrice List, and 
Instructions. Also Hints on Archery, Rules for Clubs, 
ete. Sent free. 





“GERMANTOWN, OHIO, APRIL 12, 1879. 
“Messrs. Perry Mason & Co.—Dear S Sir,—I am very | 
much in love with Archery, and am getting up a club of 
six. Will you please send me terms of your second growth 


with 1 doz. No. | Arrows. Please send me Hints on Are h- | 
ery, Rules for Forming and Regulating ae = sant 
&e. Yours respectfully, Dan. K. PE ~ 


As Archery Clubs seem to be the order of the day, 
we have made special arrangements for supplying outfits 
to clubs in any part of the country at low prices. 


A Telephone with two mouth-pieces and 200 feet of 
copper wire. For nome | a ages purposes this is in- 
valuable. Former price, $ pn vangaes price, $2 00, post- 
age paid by us. Extra w a at 50 cts. per 100 feet. 


Portable Cookers.—For fishing and camping par- 
ties. 
Knife, Fork and Spoon, six piecesin all. 
53g by 144 inches. Price, post-paid by us, $1. Cooker No. 
5, with 2-quart Coffee Dish, Fry-Pan, Dinner Plates, 

<nives, Forks and Spoons, sixteen pieces in all, price, $2, 
postage 50 cts extra. 


Holly 








Saw.—Best Saw in the world for $3. 


All Western orders shipped from Rochester, N. Y 


Improved Harmonica.— 


48 notes, 
nickel plated and concert pitch. 


Price, post-paid, $1. 


Pocket Tool Knife.—Contains a large Blade, smal 
Blade, a regular Saw Blade, two Tools used about houses 
a Cork Screw, aGimlet and Awl. Price, post-paid, $1. 


Three-Jointed Fishing Rod with Tackle, 
mproved Set of Garden Tools. 


Companion, dated May Ist, 


Stamping Outfit. 
Unio on Web Hammock, 
Companion Binder. 


All these are useful in the home. See illustrations o' 


| which are alone worth the price 


Ash Bows, also your two styles of Lancewood ows, 


Consisting of Stove, l-pint Coffee Dish, Fry Pan, 
Packed j ina box 


More 
than $2 worth of full-size Designs, Saw Blades, Drills, 
ete., ete., given with this machine, when ordered from us, | 


double reed, 


See full description of these two articles on fifth page of 


THE MOST THOROUGH ORGANIZATION 


IN AMERICA 
for executing written orders is the Mail Depart 
ment for samples and supplies at the Grand Depot. The 
GREAT DRY-GOODS AND OUTFITTING 
HOUSE of John Wanamaker. Send postal card speci- 
fying what is desired to JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Mail Dep't. Grand Depot 13th St., Philadelphia. 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 


dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual! in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 


hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 

‘ X | MQ |Is universally es- 
¢ OLGAT - S teemed by the ‘taste 
ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfume: 
The name and t) 
mark of COLGAT 
CO. on each pack » 
are a guarantee of su- 
per io and uniform 
___—is qual ity. 






BOUQUET 
SOAP. 


LADIES. | 


Send for our new Pattern Book just issued, containing 
32 New and Elegant Patterns, for embroidering on 








yeast and bake biscuit, puddings, pies and cake | canvas or other taney work, consisting of borders, tig- 


ures, letters, and an endless variety of new designs. 
wish every lady to have this book, and in order to intro- 
duce it, we make this offer: To those sending an order we 
will, as a premium, send 5 sheets of Embossed Pictures, 
asked for the book. 
Stamps taken. Address F. UH. 
Pr ub., 409 Ww ashington St., Boston, Mass, 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy's Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

*For Health, Comfort 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt - Supporting 
Corset made. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Manufactured 
by FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn. 
STAMPS! 400 well assorted Fore ign Stamps, 2¢ 
* cts.; 115, all different, worth 1 to 5 cts. 

each, 25cts. ; 50 varieties U. &., 20cts. ;asplendid STAMP 
ALBUM, gilt, flexible cover, 25 cts.; board cover, 45 cts. 


We 


Price cts., post- paid. 
STEARNS & Cc 0. 

















Stamps nt on approval to responsible parties who send 
references. U mugs . Postage Stamps taken. He Ww Cir- 
eular free. 2 Natal, 5c, 4 Pern, l0c; 6 Russia, 6 Sar- 


dinia, 5e; 33C mise. JOSEP H BEIFELD, C hie: AZO, Ill 


A double-barrel gun, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 





Pécisa's twist bar- 

Precis, & a good shoo- 

eter,orno sale: with 

» Bare ds GU Cutter, for $15. Oan be sent C.0.D. 

lege to examine fore paying. Send stamp for 

Baca e. Reduced Prices and Large Discounts. 
tala LL & SON.Gun Dealers,238 Main St.,.Cincinnati. 


INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 


For Cleaning and Polishing silver and Plated Ware, 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, &c. This is the 
| most convenient and effective preparation for these pur- 
| poses ever offered to the public. It may be used even by 
inexperienced help with entire safety, as it contains 
| nothing that can possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry. 
Many of our largest Manufacturers and Importers of Sil- 
ver and Plated Ware have used this Soap,and have given 
it their unqualified approval. 
| CAUTION.—The original and only genuine Silver 
Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL SILVER 
SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use for cleaning 
Pees Llectro-l’lated Goods, Marble, Jewelry, Statuary, 
&e. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston. 


LADIES 





Imitation. 
More Thrilling than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


NDER (AROUND BAIL FOad, 
NDER Wrounpd FRAIL cam vy WM. STILL. 
The only book that fully explains the secret work of the 
It is a record of facts, authentic narra- 
tives and. letters, giving the hardships, hair-breadth es- 
capes and death struggles of the Slaves in their efforts for 
Freedom. AGENTS W vidi Send for illustrated 
circular and terms. Add 
LOPLE’S PU BG Co., Philadelphia, P a. 


_ BLACK CARDS AND WHITE INK. 


Your name elegantly flourished on 25 black visiting 
cards for 50e: 75 for $1. Orn: unented with Birds, Scrolls, 
Quills, &c., l0e per pack extra, These cards are new and 
very stylish. Address Judd E. Smith, Bristol Station, TL. 


283 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 times. Equal in 
power at One-te nth the 
Seat of other iuetramente, Sam- 
ple by mail, postpaid, 25 centa. 

J.BRIDE & CO., 

297 Broadway, New York. 

New Illustrated Circular of 
Novelties free. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELI 


THE ULTIMATUM LAMP. BURNER. 


A new and reliable article nnequalled by any burner in 
the market. Has special attachments for lighting, extin- 
guishing, trimming and for making a night light without 
ritaiiteh p- Hatgarrpemar cael making it more convenient than 
| . Active Agents can make from $3 to $10 per day 
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day Bradford roundly took the officer to task for 


paper from each hat, thus designating the 


name of 


gas. 
Send ms Illustrated Cireular and Terms. 
E 


each and full description on fifth page of Companion GREEN, TWEED & CO., 18 I’ ark Place, N. Y. 


showing partiality to Delancey. 
“I interfered as a common friend to you both,” 
replied the officer, 





dated May &th. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass, 


the heir and the number of the share, and to con- 
tinue until the drawing of lots was completed. 

The blindfolded boy was released, and bright tears 
glistened in his eyes as ten golden half-eagles were 











HE only diploma and medal given at the Centen 
} Bot was to Payson’s Indelible Ink. Report of 
| Judges, ‘For simplicity of application and dupapil- 
ity," Sold by all druggists and stationers, 
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For the Companion, 
BIRDS. 
That’s the dove, my darling! 
Murmurous, soft and tender; 
There: she’s nooning. ere 
Ona pine-branch sle 
And ali! it’s the dove, the dove, dove, dove, 
That never ean coo, but she pleads of love, 
Of love, love, love 
In the shadows fait and tender 


That’s the wren, my fairy! 
With her wee love-pledy 1083 
See her p g, str “ 
Underne ith the hedg es, 
And ol! it’s the wren, the wren. wren, wren, 
Hhat is never contented too fi ir from men, 
But lives, lives, lives 
Secure in the fleld-side hedges. 





That's the thrush, my beauty; 
lark! and let us hear her, 
Yonder swinging, singing, 
Higher, bolder, clearer, 
And oh! it’s the thrush, the thrush, thrush, thrush, 
Whose loud song wakens the noontide hush, 
1e deep, deep hush 
Of the meadows «ind wolds, to hear her! 


That's the moeck-bird, sweetheart! 
lo all tones beholden, 
Which are thrilling, filling 
Glades of woodlands golden. 
Andah! it’s a bird, rird, bird, bird, 
The sweetest that ¢ a mortal heard, 
! sweet, sweet, sweet, 


Bi 
In the sunshine, fresh and golden! 
"A H. HAYNE, 
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For the Companion, 


MOVED BY SONG. 


The simple melody of sacred song has obtained | 


victories that the finest eloquence could not have | 
won, for it is often the only key to hardened | 
hearts. 

In one of the hospitals of Edinburgh lay a} 
wounded Scottish The surgeons had | 
done all they could for him. He had been| 
told that he must die. He had a contempt of 
death, and prided himself on his fearlessness in| 
facing it. 

A rough and wicked life, with none but evil | 
associates, had blunted his sensibilities, and | 
made profanity and scorn his second nature. 
To hear him speak, one would have thought he 
had no piously-nurtered chi! hood to remember, 
and that he had never looked upon religion but 
to despise it. But it was not so. 

Anoble and gentle-hearted man came to see the 
dying soldier. He addressed him with kind in- | 
quiries, talked to him tenderly of the life beyond | 
death, and offered spiritual counsel. But the 
sick man paid him no attention or respect. He 
bluntly told him that he did not want any relig- 
ious conversation. 

“You will let me pray with you, wili you not?” 
said the man, at length. 

“No; I know how to die without the help of 
religion.’”” And he turned his face to the wall, 


soldier, 


Further conversation could do no good, and 
the man did not attempt it. But he was not 
discouraged, After a moment's silence, he be- 


gan to sing the old hymn, so familiar and so | 
dear to every congregation in Scotland,— 
“O mother dear, Jerusalem, 

When shall I come to thee?” 


He had a pleasant voice, and the words and | 


melody were sweet and touching as he sung | 
them. Pretty soon the soldier turned his face | 
again. But its hardened expression was all | 
gone, 


“Who taught you that?” he asked, when the 

hymn was done 
*‘My mother.” 
“So did mine. 

a child, and I used to sing it with her.” 


there were tears in the man’s eyes, 


I learned it of her when I was 
And 
The ice was thawed away It was easy to 
talk with him now. ‘The words of Jesus entered 
in where the hymn had opened the door, Weep- 
listened to the 
his last 


ry heart, he 
death, 
moments to his mother’s God 


ing, and with a hung 
and in 


and the 


Christian's thoughts of 
sinner’s 
Friend. 


“eo 
RESULT OF A GOOD DEED. 

A good deed goes further than the first re- 
ceiver. The one who does it blesses his country. 
If one is seeking an illustration of the promise 

Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
tind it after many days.” here is one at hand: 

A Japanese boy named John Mangero was 


the island of Niphon in 1840, He 
Whitetield, of a New Bed- 


wrecked off 
wis reseued by Capt 


ford ship, and carried “ Honolulu, from thence 
to the United States Capt. Whitetield placed 
him ina school in Fairhaven, Mass, 

He made vreat proficiency in the languages 
and other branches of study After leaving 
school, his enterprising spirit led him to Cali 
fornia, thence to the Sandwich tslands. Here 


} ment, f 
| small degree, Japan has emerged from a condi- 
| tion of medieval stagnation to that of the mag- 


Rev. Mr. Damon, by which he secured a passage 
to Japan. : 
After suffering various embarrassments 


through suspicions of those in authority in his 
native land, he came to be respected for his in- 
telligence and integrity. 

He was sought for especially on account of his 
knowledge of American affairs. When Com. 
Perry visited Japan with his fleet, and made his 
famous treaty by which the ports of the country 
were opened to the world, John Mangero was 
the medium of communication. 

He translated the communications from the 
Japanese to English for the commodore, and his 
reply into Japanese for the Japanese Govern- 
In various ways. by his influence in no 





nificent enterprise she now exhibits. 

John Mangero is now a man of leading influ- 
ence in public affairs in Japan, The partiality 
the Japanese Government has manifested for the 
United States is doubtless due in no small degree 
to him. 

«o> 
GOOD MANNERS. 

One of the minor vices of American society is 
exaggeration. The following words of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson show that the vice is as hostile 
to good manners as it is to sound morality: | 

*Tis a rule of manners to avoid exaggeration. 
A lady loses as soon as she admires too easily | 
and too much. In man or woman, the face and 
the person lose power when they are on the| 
strain to express admiration. 

Aman makes his inferiors his superiors by 
heat. Why need you, who-are not a gossip, | 
talk as a gossip, and tell e age rly what the neigh- | 
bors or the journals say? State your opinion | 
without apology. | 

The attitude is the main point. Assure your | 
companion that, come good news or come bad, 





| tions of education to train a squeaking or a} 





you remain in phen heart and good mind, which 
is the best news you can possibly communicate, 
Self-control is the rule. You have in you there | 
a noisy, sensual savage, which you are to kee P| 
down, and turn all his strength to beauty. 
For example: what a seneschal and detective 
is laughter! It seems to require several genera- 





shouting habit out of man. | 

Sometimes, when in almost all expressions the | 
| Choctaw and the slave have been worked out of | 
him, a coarse nature still betrays itself in his 
contemptible squeals of joy. 

The great gain is not to shine, not to conquer | 
your companion—then you learn nothing but 
| conceit—but to find a companion who knows 
what you do not; to tilt with him and be over- 
thrown, horse and foot, with utter destruction | 
' of all your logic and learning. 

There is a defeat that is useful. Then you can 
see the real and the counterfeit, and will never 
accept the counterfeit again. You will adopt the 
art of war that has defeated you. You will ride! 
to battle horsed on the very logic which you | 
found irresistible. You will accept the fertile | 
truth, instead of the solemn, customary lie. 

When people come to see us, we foolishly | 
prattle, lest we be inhospitable. But things said 
for conversation are chalk eggs. Don't say | 
things. What you are stands over you the! 
while, any thunders so that I cannot hear what 
you said, to the contrary. 

A lady of my acquaintance said, 
so much for what they say 
makes them say it.’ 

The law of the table is beauty—a respect to 
the common sort of all the guests. Everything 
is unseasonable which is private to two or three 
| or any portion of the company. 

Tact never violates for a moment this law; 


as I do for what 


| never intrudes the orders of the house, the vices | 
| of the absent, or a tariff of expenses, or profes- 


sional privacies; as we “talk 
| shop” before company. 

Lovers abstain from caresses, and haters from | 
insults, whilst they sit in one parlor with com- 
mon friends. 

Would we codify the laws that should reign in 
households, and whose daily transgression an- | 
noys and mortities us, and degrades our house- 
| hold life, we must learn to adorn every day with 
| sacrifices. Good manners are made up of petty 
| sacrifices. 


say, we never 
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A MOTHER’S PERSEVERANCE. 

The most solemn and sacred care should be 
taken to be sure that death actually occurs be- 
fore burial. Fearful 
neglecting this, and 
friends an an 
no remedy, 


results have come from 
have left in = surviving | 
guish and self-reproach that knows | 


There is something thrilling in the 


ease here related of rescue from living burial 
in time, by the determined persistency of a 
mother’s love. The heroine of the following 


but which comes on unim- 
authority as perfectly 
Journal, was a 
teen or fourteen years: 


remarkable story, — 
peachable true, — says 


Chambers’ s young lady of thir- 


Aftera somewhat protracted illness, she, to all 
appearance, died. The mother literally refused 
to believe it, although the doctors and the other 
inmates of the house saw no reason to doubt the 
fact The funeral was arranged, the 
made, and the specified three days had come to 
an end, 

rhe had never left her 
body: she had tried every available means to 
restore her, but to no avail. As the hour ap- 
proached for the ceremony to take place, she 
became more and more distracted, and more 


mother daughter's 


desperate in her efforts to convince herself that 
life still lingered 

As a last resort, she went for some strong 
elixir, and taking out of her pocket a fruit- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN TON. 


| he sought the aid of the seaman’s chaplain, the 


“T don’t care I 


| withdraw outside the room, 


| again 


}and the seconds were 


grave | 


knife with two blades, one blade of gold, the| his young disturber, 


other of silver, proc eeded, by continual working, 
to force the gold blade between the teeth , when | 
inserted, she poured a drop of the elixir on the 
blade, then another and another, 
make it enter the mouth, but it seemed only to 
trickle back again, and down the chin. 

Still she persevered, becoming more desperate 
as the moments flew on to the hour, now so 
near, when her child was to be taken from her. 
At the very last, when she was beginning to 
dread the very worst, she thought she detected 
a slight spasm in the throat, and on close exam- 
ination, she became aware that the liquid was 
no longe r returning, as it did at first. 

She continued the application, every moment 
feeling more excited and more joyfully hopeful. 
Presently the action of swallowing became more 
decided, she felt a feeble flutter at the heart, 
and before long, the eyes gradually opened, and 
closed again; but the breathing became quietly 
regular, and the mother was satisfied that now 
no one would dispute the fact, so she called her 
household round her, and proved to them the 
| joyful fact that her child was restored to her, 
and that no funeral procession would leave the 
house that day. 

Before long, the child fully recovered. The 
fruit-knife, with its two blades, is to this day 
the most precious heirloom in the family pos- 
sessions. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LIGHT OF LIGHT. 


The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
Yhe gracious skies are clear and bright; 
O Light of Light, we turn to thee, 
Without thy beans it still were night! 


The mid-day sun may cloudless shine, 
And all our way seem smooth and fair; 
There are no rays save only thine 
Can show the quicksand or the snare. 


But when the storms of sorrow beat, 

And darkness fi uls, and joy takes flight, 
Thy presence sure retrea 

And in our awe ling there is light. 





O Jesus, fount of joy and grace, 
That light on ali our darkness pour, 
Until beyond these nights and days, 
We dwell in light forevermore 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


+o 
COWARDS IN THE DARK. 


A capital story, illustrating the effect of dark- 
ness on the nerves of brave men, was once told 
by General Excelmans, one of the best of Napo- | 
leon’s fighting men. It was ata dinner-party, | 
composed of some of the survivors of Waterloo, | 
and a few of their younger relatives. 





Some questions arose about bravery, when the 
younger members of the per mend were electri- 
| fied to hear the venerable and heroic Excelmans 


gravely and seriously declare that men were all | 


cowards in the dark! 
The general smiled at their expressions of dis- 
sent, remarked that it was very like youth, and 


proceeded to tell the following anecdote in sup- | 


port of his strange declar: ation: 

“There was a young hot-head in the Em De- 
ror’s service, who, burning for action, and hi 
| duties for the time affording no opportunity, at 
last resolved to fight a duel, and, accordingly, 
choosing to construe some remark or other of an 
| old and superior officer into an insult, challenged 





im. 

“The old soldier, waiving all considerations of 
rank, agreed to meet the young man, but on the 
| following unusual terms: 

“The time should be night; the place a room 
in opposite corners of which they were to stand; 
the seconds, having placed their men, were to 
taking the candles 
| with them; the word should be given from with- 
out, when he who had the first fire should dis- 
charge his weapon, and the seconds, bearing the 
| lights, should immediately rush in. 

“These strange conditions were accepted, the 
time arrived, and the seconds placed the parties 
| as agreed upon, withdrawing immediately, and | 
| leaving their men in the dark. 

The word was given, the fire was heard, the 
door was re-opened, and there stood the elder of 
the two upright in the corner, his adversary’s 
ball having entered the wall so close to his head 
th: at escape seemed little less than miraculous. 

“It was now the old soldier's turn to fire. 
They were again left in the dark, the word was 
given from the outside, and, instanta- 
neously with the discharge, the seconds rushed 
in and found the challenger prostrate upon the 
floor, not having vet recovered himself from his 
trick to avoid the ball, which on examination it 
was found must have killed him. 

“The young man was covered with confusion, 
overwhelming him with 
the expression of their scorn, when the veteran 
stopped them 

“ “Not fast, my 
‘you will grow wiser. 
was at the first tire? 
in the corner; but, 
than he! Par dic MN, 
ards in the dark.’ 

It was afterwards whispered to our friend that 
the story was an actual fact, and the elder of 
the parties was no other than the brave Excel- 
mans himself. 


’ 


so young friends,’ said he; 
Where do vou suppose I 
On my hands and knees 
me for! was up quicker 


messieurs, we are all cow- 


+“? 
A LUCKY THROW. 
The following 
and Goliath in it, 
hero had no sling: 


On the 6th inst. a 
named Francisco Rios, 


only in this case the little 


boy twelve years of 
of Monterey, Cal., killed | 
a full-grown buck under the following cireum- 
stances: He was resting under 
was suddenly confronted by a 
hallooed, but with no good effect 
stead of retreating. advanced 





He 


In- 


bue k. 
buck 


large 
The 


and tried to 


, | fast and powerful swimmers. 


has aslight suggestion of David | 


age | 
a mg when | him under, 


furiously towards | freer 


MAY 15, 1879. 





* 
lowering at the time his 
head in style of a Spanish toro Francisco, ]- 

|though much frightened, picked up a stone 
about the size of an egg and hurled it at his as. 
sailant, striking him on the head between the 
horns. The missile did fatal work. The buck 

| came rolling down the hillside into a small creek 

| dead 
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CUNNING OF TIGERS. 

| A tiger's cunning is often exhibited by the 
| method he takes to deceive the hunter. age 
| will hide ina recess like a fox, or crouch | 

amid withered grass-stems, trusting to the re- 
semblance between the color of the grass and 
their stripes, to escape notice. An Englishman 
tells these incidents which happened to friends: 


He was following up fast, but coming to a 
broad nullah, full of water, he suddenly lost 
sight of his game. He looked up and down the 
bank, and on the opposite bank, but could see 
no traces of the tiger, 

Looking down, he saw in the water what at 
first he took to be a large bull-frog. There was 
not a ripple on the placid stagnant surface of 
the pool. 

He marvelled much, and just then his mahout 
pointed to the supposed buli-frog, and in an ex- 
cited whisper implored George to fire. 

A keener look convinced George that it really 
was the tiger. It was totally immersed all but 
the face, and lying so still that not the faintest 
motion or ripple was perceptible. 

He fired, and inflicted a terrible wound. The 
tiger bounded madly forward, and George gave 
it its quietus as it tried to spring up the opposite 
bank. 

A nearly similar case occurred to old Mr. 
C——, one of the veteran sportsmen of Purneah, 
A tiger had bolted towards a small tank or 
| powd, and though the line followed up in hot 
| 
} 





pursuit, the brute disappeared. Old C., keener 
than the others, was loth to give up the pursuit, 
and presently discerned a yellowish reflection in 
the clear water. 

Peering more intently, he could discover the 
yellowish tawny outline of the cunning animal, 
totally immersed in the water, save ‘its eyes, 
ears and nose. 

He shot the tiger dead, and it sank to the 
bottom like a stone. So perfectly had it con- 
cealed itself, that the other sportsmen could not 
for the life of them imagine what old had 
| fired at, till his mahout ‘got down and began to 

| hau! the dead animal out of the water. 
| ‘Tigers are not at all afraid of water, and are 
They swim much 
after the fashion of a horse, only the head out of 
| the water, and they make scarcely any ripple. 

“In other cases,” writes George, “though not 
five yards from the elephant, ‘and right under 
me, a tiger was swimming with so slight a ripple 
that I mistook it for a rat. until I saw the stripes 
emerge, when | perforated his jacket with a 
bullet.’’ 

Only their head remaining out of water when 
they are swimming, they are very hard to hit, 
| as shooting at an object on water is very decep- 
| tive work as to judging distance, and a tiger's 
head is but a small object to aim at when some 
little way off 

——_<oo——__——_—_ 
BRUTAL SELFISHNESS. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal, com- 
menting on the fact that the daughters of Horace 
Greeley have lately received eighty-one thou- 
sand dollars from Mr. Vanderbilt, to whom 
their father loaned money years ago, makes the 
| following reflections about shrewdness which is 

| hard and selfish, and the generosity which is 
| kind: 
| The most foolish of all Horace Greeley’s in- 
| vestments has turned out the best for his family. 
| 
| 





It is not a common thing to pay eighty-one thou- 
sand dollars of outlawed debts. It is uncommon, 
because few business men try such an experi- 
ment. 

The financial history of New York for the last 
fifty vears will show that unselfishness, generos- 
ity and confidence pay a larger dividend than 
stocks, bonds, real estate or merchandise. 

It is not your sharp men, vour one-hundred- 
cents-on-a-dollar men, men who have ever the 
half-cent on their side, men who contrive to give 
their neighbors the hot end of the poker, who 
amass fortunes. 

Some vears ago, there was in New York City 
a large dry-goods house. No house of to-day is 
better known. The head of it was a sharp, 
shrewd man, who was celebrated for certain 
popular maxims on which he traded. Among 
them were these: 

“Look out for number one; keep your eyes 
peeled; if you buy the devil, sell him again; 
when you settle, get a hundred cents on the dol- 
lar’ Over his desk was a sign, ‘No Compro- 
mise.”’ 

The store was a sort of Dante's hell, into which 
mercantile hope never entered. If a man came 
in and asked,— 

**How will you settle?” 
to his sign. and bricfly sav. **One hundred cents 
on the dollar Le: in wait.”” 

A leading merchant said, 


the trader would point 


one day, *“That man 





will fail. 

“Will God come out in judgment against him 
because he wants one hundred cents on a 
doll iT 





| “No: but I believe there are laws that govern 

the moral and business world, as there are laws 
| that govern the natural. A man who has no 
bowels of compassion, no regard for the unfor- 
tunate, who has ability to aid and will not, has 
other bad traits. These will crystallize and « arry 
His fall is only a question of time.” 
That house went down with a crash, and never 
The business world breathed 
that is retributive justice. 





came up again 


Men said, 
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(CHILDRENS COLUMN 








For the Companion. 


TEN LITTLE CHICKENS. 
Ten little chickens were seratcehing in the sun, 
vne found a worm and started off to run; 
Every little chicken followed here and there, 
Each one determined to get at least a share. 


Une little chicken pulled the worm away, 
fhe other nine chickens joining in the fray. 
tunning hither, thither, adding to the fun; 
Vine little chickens running after one. 





Inand out the garden, everywhere they go! 

foolish, foolish chickens— better you should know, 

Anxious Biddy wonders if they've 

Clucks, her neck outstretchir 
way. 


gone astray, 
ig, then she looks each 
Presently these ec 
Hat 


hickens gather round about, | 


' 
swallowed, I’ve no | 


| 


the worm has vanished 
loubt. 

(nce again they're scratching in the garden-bed, 

ir else in the sand bank they will roll instead. 


Yow the wise old mother calls thei to the pen, 
(Counts them; and is happy when she finds the ten. 
fucks them very gently under her warm breast, 
Where they soon are sleeping 


quietly at rest. 


Early in the morning, ere the break of day, 
Every chick is peeping a merry roundelay! 
When the sun is shining on garden, brake and fern, 
kvery chick is scratching for another worm. 

AUNT CLARA, 


+? 


For the Companion. 


BENNY AND BUNNY. 








Benny sat looking ata land- 
wape with figures which he had 
created with his box of toys. In the midst of 
the scene, a white woollen rabbit nestled close 
to the cliffs of a pasteboard hill 

“Now,’’ said Benny, ‘I wish bunny was more 
alive. He won't eat clover, and he looks at the 












same place all the time I wanta real live one 
that will ran round the garden, and dig a house | 
in the ground.’’ 

Benny had forgotten about his wish, and was 
playing in the garden alone, when to his joy and 
surprise, a “real live’’ rabbit crept under the 
gate, and came along the edge of the garden 
path daintily nibbling the clover. 


It did not seem afraid, and Benny soon had it 
moked in a shed where wood was kept. Then he 
rthered juantities of clover and tender green 
Frasses for it, carefully locking the 





door every 


a ae 
ime he left bunny alone for a moment, and re- | 


tming with a new and wonderful assortment | 


{ dainties, 
Around bnnnie’s neck was a ribbon with a 
ne nicely worked upon it with silk, which 


Puny Was just able to read,—CLARA 
Benny knew well who Clara was ont that the | 


| and clover upon the shed floor, 
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Was cOlccwiily 
little friends. 

At first he thought he would carry it straight 
to its owner 
that he would keep 
then until the next day, 
keep it forever and ever 

He said no word to anyone about his treasure, 
—Benny imagined it was his,—but when night 
came, he placed a great pile of turnip tops, 
so that bunny, 
night, might not suf- 
made it a bed with one of his moth- 
, locked the door, and 
his own chien, 


rabbit: he belonged to one of his 


as he 


done, then 
tea bell rang, 
ly that he would 


ought to have 
until the 
and tinal 


grass 


waking hungry during the 
fer for food, 
ers shawls 


stole aw ay to 


Benny s: his dreams that 


ariy of rabbits. 


iw in night a whole 





The night was soon over, however, and Benny, | 
waking, saw the sun greeting him at his bed- | 
room window. ‘The air was so fresh and still, 
the clustering leaves of the woodbine so rich and | 
green, the quiet of the morning hour so perva- | 
sive, that Benny’s heart was filled with a pure | 
rest such as only a child can know, a rest in af- | 
ter years looked forward to, or back upon, but | 
never is. 

he gazed from the window a 
came along the street with morning papers fresh 
from the city. 

Benny saw him reading a poster attached to 
the wall at the nearest corner, and instantly be- 
gan to wonder what was printed on that poster. | 

Perhaps there 
be | 


| 
ascen- | 


newsboy 


~ was going to 
a balloon 
Or a 
might be coming | 
to town with a 
great long proces- 


sion. show | 


sion! 

Ax soon as he 
had fini a lik 
breakfast, ~ hur- 


ried away to read | 
as much of the no- | 
tice as he could. | 
The first words he | 
saw made him feel | 
queer enough, | 
They were these: 


And no wonder! 


| LOST OR STOLEN, 


A Beautiful White Rabbit. 


“I think Pll take bunny to Clara’s house, and | 


| put it through the gate, and then run away home | 


faster’n a horse, and then nobody wili know it 
isn’t me stole the rabbit,’’ said Benny. 

Then he thought he would let bunny out, and 
it would find its way to Clara alone. But it 
| might get lost, or run over, or somebody might 


| the very first day, 


}and gone there. 


|ins to the trees, 


| his mistress and pantry no more 







COMPANION. 


Thinking it too bad to keep him a sph, 
| 


167 


she one day let him out of doors, 
ing to see him again. 


never expect- 
What then was her sur- | 
going out and calling “Robbie!” to hear 
answer from among the trees, and then come | 
tlying to her shoulder. } 

After that, morning: 
and every night came to the pantry window to 
be admitted, 

One 


prise on 
him 


robin was let out every 


morning 
carriage 


she drew her little girl out in her 
the side-walk, and the 





along bird came 











down from a tree, lighted on baby’s shoulder, — 
and so rode where she did, and this same thing SE a 
was done day after day. 
After atime. Mrs Gray went out of town for Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


na week, shutting ap her house. nnd leaving 


1 the 2 
child with 


SS WORD ENIGMA 


its 


nurse at a 


und she en 
My first is in jew’s-harp, 
My second is in tobaceo, but net in cigar; 
My second is in wateh, but not in guar 
My fourth is in garden, but not in yard; 
My fifth is in organ, but not in dram; 
My sixth is in candy, but not in gum; 

| My seventh is in scholar, but not in school; 
My eighth is in command, but not in rule; 
My ninth is in assembly, but not in communion; 
My whole was a President of the Unien. 

c. F. OM. 


nelle 


Libor's 


but net in guitar; 





| “ 
| CHARADE. 
| My life is in the sere and yellow leaf; 
My tottering form is quite bowed down and bent; 
All joys not past, nor present all my grief; 
Tam my first—I've hinted what is meant. 


charged the nurse to feed Robbie, 
at the pantry window as u:; 


and let him in | 


1, but she forgot it | 





| Though gray my hairs, of life Iam not tired, 
as she was sitting in But of my second still retain a share; 
1| | Still Linvestigate what [ admired, 
; And pry into the curious everywhere. 


Just at dark, however, 
the neighbor's house, 
across the window, 
she cried, ‘‘W ~ 

Sure enough, 
and finding 
knows how 


there came a rushing sounc 
two or three times over, and | Though skilful once in a mechanic's trade, 
that must be our Robbie! | No more I work beneath my third’s broad roof; 
he bird had been to his place, That bygone earnings lend me present aid, 

haa ly easy life is but a further proof. 
vad, 


where the 


who | 
Oft in my whole Tread of an old man 
| Whose life was scareely what my own has heen; 
Tread how gentle Nell her race soon ran, 
And thank great Dickens for the charming scene, 
Goss. 


no entrance, 
?—discovered 


some way 


child was, 

Robbie remained with the family 
ries were ripe, when there camea ‘flock of rob- 3. 
and when they left, the dear | 
little fellow went with them, and came back to 


| 
| 
until cher- 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


| att 





But this year a very tame robin has come 
round the house, aad we all believe it is the self- 


same pet. N. B. H. = 
+o A vegetable. An article of wearing apparel. A 
| weight. A model. An idolater, A weight. A eon- 
For the Companion. | sonant. W. 1. A. 


4. 


| TRANSPOSITIONS. 


WHAT BABY FORGOT. 


You will think this story Our California company found the -—— had gone 





Stranee. now, Texpect, | off ins 
ieee se és ie . ae lt w than intentional 

ant ont precious baby neglect. 

Didn't recollect! I watched the sun’s rays —— — upon the land- 
She had seen the Summer scape, touching the — with gold. 

Fade into the fall, 5 eae See 
Watched the long cold beter ENIGMA. 

Snowflakes, storms and : . 4 

Snowflakes, storms and all! I'm an adamantine substance, 
But when bright-eyed Spring came, | Without feeling, without care; 


But behead me and there flo: 
A varied sound upon the air, 

Drop the final from my last, 
Then remains a heavy we ight; 

But behead it, and there’s lef 
Only one, to love or hate. 





With her merry train, 

sirds, and buds, and blossoms, 
And the April rain, 

Then our little damsel 
Opened wide her eyes! 

Great was her rejoicing, 6. 
Great was her surprise. ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 

O the pretty violets 
Hiding by the rills, 

Buttereups, and clover blooms, 
Golden daffodils! 

Running streams and laughing breeze, 
Birds, and bees, and bliss! 

O, my baby didn’t think, 
Didn’t dream, of this! 





steal it! 

So all day long his conscience smote him, 
and when night came he dreamed about the 
rabbit again, which assumed mammoth 
shapes, and stalked about like the ghost of 
Banquo at the feast. 

Benny could endure this no longer, and 

when morning came, he took bunny direct 
to little Clara. His conscience was so re- 
lieved that instead of regretting the parting 
with bunny, he burst into a loud, long laugh. 
Gero. F. BARNEs. 
a enna 
For the Companion. 
MY NEIGHBOR’S ROBIN. 

My neighbor, Mrs Gray, had a pet robin 
last year, whose story is worth telling. 

She found the voung bird on the ground, 
where he had fallen from the nest: and to 
save him from a miserable death, took him 
into the house, never thinking that he would 
live long. 

She fed him, however, with chopped meat, and 
gave him water by squeezing a wet sponge 
against his bill; and the little thing not only be- 
gan to grow, but became so tame that she could 
do anything with him. 

She named him ‘‘Robbie,’’ and when she 
| called, he would come for food, and hold up his 
head for a drink when he saw the sponge. 

His sleeping-place was in a back pantry, al- 
though he flew about the house at pleasure, and 


| was fond of staying beside her baby girl. 





Baby had forgotten 
All about the Spring! 
All about the birds and buds, 
Every single thing! 
Thought the cold gray earth 
Wouldn't change her dress, 
| But go shivering on and on, 
| Forevermore, I guess! 
Mrs. R 


+o 
“DOG TRiP.” 


One night, when bed-time came, 
headed Sam missed his dog. 
Inquiry was made: and it 





. N. TURNER. 
Arrange the initial letters of the names of the ob- 
jects around the inner picture so as to make what 
Lena calls the cow. OLIVER, 
| 7. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
LIQUORS. 


little curly- 


was ascertained | 











that he had been absent for several hours, and | ‘The moss-covered bucket which mn in ae _ sd 
it was feared that he was stolen. , , ee Bs denis a ag 
With a sad heart little Sam said “Good-night” | “‘4 little gale will soon disperse ae 
to father and mother. a BR. 
After having on bended knee said “Our Fath- Anawereto Poscios in Last Muniber: 
er” and ‘*Now I lay me,’’ he still remained in 
the same posture, and soon startled the elder| 1. JO JoIN 
brothers by breaking out in earnestly pathetic M B r ABEL 
: ee : aa EVOKE COKE 
voice, “‘O God! willest thou send my dog Trip ELATE KATE ’ 
home? Amen.” NE 3 RS OARS 
Sweet sleep came to the little play-wearied OsIER TIER 
child; and morning found him refreshed, and FRANK HANK 
his bright eyes open early to greet the coming TENDS ENpDs 
sunshine. HEAPS Gaps 
Rising betimes, and opening the yard-door, = x < = = ; Ay 
his lost dog comes bounding in, now capers ae aw EMIT 
about him, and now fawns upon him with many Yeast Nast 
demonstrations of joy. “Queen of the May.” “Jack o’ the green.” 
But not more happy was ‘‘dog Trip’? than was Violet. 
his little master, who, quietly coaxing him intoa 3. 2S 4. — raft, aft, ft. 
corner with supper and breakfast all in one, was P ; ~ : I Wri ail, nail, ai ae 
heard telling him very canfidentially,— i Re . Wright, rite, “write, 
° _* ‘ ATERA TI right. 
‘I thought, doggie, yon would be at home in| rARDY 6. Because he appears to 
the morning: because, Trip, I said my prayers | RAY be beside himself. 


| for you last night,”’ I 








The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the COMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at 
year 


any time during the 


lnk COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
ore ived by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
arrearages is made, as re- 


tnee, and all payment of 

quired by law. 
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money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
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Phe date against your name on the margin of your paper 
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Phe courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





FRECKLES. 

Our young ladies keep themselves too much in- 
doors during the winter, and then suffer for it ina 
crop of freckles during the summer, especially 
favored with a fair skin. The best 
avoid the cause,—to face the winter 


those who are 


course is to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


her foot from the stirrup, snatched her from the 
saddle, and held her fast in a dead faint by his side, 
| while the maddened horse flew before the wind into 
| the city. 
| If this story should ever be told in a romance, it 
will scarcely be credited; yet it is true, and one of 
| the most miraculous escapes from certain death that 
| has ever been recorded.— Gazette. 





—? 

A DANGEROUS PINCH. 
It is dangerous to offer a Kaffir woman, if she is 
| married, even a pinch of snuff. How a chief re- 
sented this little attention paid to one of his numer- 
ous wives is thus told: 


Umthonthlo is always accompanied by six follow- 
ers, excellent shots, and armed with Winchester 
rifles, each loaded with their charges. He not un- 


jects when they displease him. 

A few montiis ago, he was informed that a young 
man of his tribe had been presenting snuff to one of 
his wives. 


she instantly gave up the name of the man, he would 
put her to death. 

His body-guard stood with loaded rifles, ready to 
put the sentence into execution. Thus frightened, 
she gave up the name of the man who had paid her 
this trifling attention. 

Umthonthlo summoned him to his presence, and 


wife. The excuse not being satisfactory, he called 
for a Winchester, and aiming at the chest of the 
young man, shot him. 

His sister, upbraiding him for his rashness, he 
gave this remarkable answer: ‘Do not blame me, 
but rather the man that told me of it. He is the 
person in fault.” 

This circumstance happened about the time he 
accepted our protectorate. He was, therefore, in- 
formed that he was now the Queen’s subject, and 
that on the repetition of such an act, he would not 
only lose his chieftainship, but be tried for his life, 
which not a little astonished him. 


——_—_- >. — 
A POPE’S SARCASM. 
The late Pope Pius IX. was an amiable gentle- 
man, who, however, could be very sarcastic when it 
suited him to administer a severe reproof: 





winds a little more freely, and thus possess a skin 
healthy enough to prevent these deposits of coloring 


matter beneath it. 


Still, most young persons will sin and suffer, and 
then be anxious to get rid of the penalty. There 
are many complicated recipes for the removal of | 
freckles; 
that the old household prescription of sour milk, or 
answer the purpose. 
The freckles yield to other applications, but for 
these, some of which are unsafe in unskilled hands, 
the family physician should be applied to. 

“Moth” resembles freckles, still it is | 
dependent, not on an external cause, but an inter- | 
nal,—the digestive system,—and can be removed 
only by getting the latter into a vigorous condition. | 
A quickening of the action of the skin may be an | 
aid in the , but the main thing 
of the internal cause. 


but the Boston Journal of Chemistry says | 


buttermilk, may sometimes 


somewhat 


ease is the removal 


+ 
FLORIDA ALLIGATORS. 

The habits of Florida alligators are thus described 
by the Savannah News: “Although 
very clumsy, their quickness in some cases is re- 
a speed of from tive | 
to eight miles an hour is made, and on land they are 
able to throw themselves over half a circle, using | 
the fore feet for a fulcrum, striking their enemy | 
with their tail with tremendous force. 


alligators are 





markable, as when in the water 


“In getting food the alligator shows a remarkable 
degree of cunning. Fish is acceptable, and to catch 
them a number of alligators form in line, driving 
the fish before them into a cove or inlet 

“Then each alligator makes a rush, catches a fish 
in his open mouth, rises to the surface, tosses the 
lish into the air, at the same time expelling the 
water by a current of air drawn through the nose, 
and is ready to bolt the fish when it falls. 

“Owing to the formation of the teeth the alligator 
cannot masticate his food, but bolts it in small 
chunks. The gullet is not large. 

“Prey of size is concealed until it begins to putre fy, | 
when it is sought and devoured. The largest ani- | 
mals are attacked if they get into the water, ‘dragged 
down and drowned. 

“Last spring a large ox went into the waters of 
Lake Jackson, not far from Tallahassee, to drink, 
An alligator fastened to the fore leg of the animal, 
crushing the bone. The ox struggled on = shore, 
dragging his antagonist with him. 


Fanny Elssler visited Rome, danced, and set the 
public crazy. In forty-eight hours the gilded youth, 
heradmirers, had subscribed twelve thousand frances, 
and bought a ~ ‘oe crown to be presented to her 
as a testimonial. 

When the time came for presenting the danseuse 
with it, one of the subscribers, an excellent young 
| noble, bt: tined an audience of the Pope, and aske d 
| if there would be anything wrong in the presenta- 
tion—if the Pope had any objections. 

“T have neither objection to make nor advice to 
offer,” said His Holiness, “but it does seem to me 
that you might have eee hed upon a more appropri- 
ate gift. In my simplicity as a priest, | have always 
thought th: ut crowns were made for heads and not 
for le; gS. 

The crown was duly given to the danseuse, who, 
| meanwhile, had heard of the Pope’s saying, and 
promptly sent the value of the gift in money to the 
parish priests for their poor. 

Pius LX. heard of this in his turn, and when next 





demanded his reason for presenting snuff to his | 





frequently uses these weapons against his own sub- | 


He summoned the lady, accused her of | 
accepting this pinch of snuff, and added that, unless 








| 'F. TRIFET, 


he met one of the subscribers to the testimonial, | 


said to him,— 

“You were quite right in giving that woman that 
crown. She has just proved that there is more sense 
in her legs than you had in your heads.” 


P Aisne 
SILENCED. 

Madame Patterson-Bonaparte, the American wife 
whom Jerome Bonaparte discarded at the command 
of his brother, the great Emperor, was noted for her 
sarcasm. The following anecdote shows how effect- 
ually she used her power of repartee: 


When Madame Patterson-Bonaparte was in Vi- 
enna, she was invited out to dinner by Lord Dun- 
das, the British Embassador, who had been rather 
offended in the drawing-room by the lady’s cham- | 
pionship of Napoleon I. 
revenge at dinner, and got a reply that at the time 
went all over Europe. 

He asked the lady if she had read Mrs. Trollope’s 
book on America. 

She said she had. 

“Well, madam,” continued he, “what do you 
think of her pronouncing all Americ ans vulgari- | 
ans? 

“I am not surprised at that,” she said. “W ere | 
the Americans the descendants of the Indians or 
the Esquimaux, I should be astonished; but being | 
the direct descendants of the English, it would be 
very strange if they were not vulgarians.” 

The subject interested the Englishman no more. 


a 
GENTRY ALIAS TRAMPS. 
The New York Graphic tells an anecdote of a dis- 





*At this time the shore was black with alligators, 
attracted by the smell of blood, and some crawled | 
upon the bank. The ox fought valiantly, tossing | 
one of the monsters high into the air, 

“From the effeets of the fall it lay on the ground 
stunned a considerable time. But the wounded ox 
again got inte the water, and a mammoth alligator 
closed on his nose and dragged him under.” 


+ 
A BOLD DEED. 


The late Mr. Bacon, who was recently shot at San 


Franciseo, was noted for his horsemanship. <A 


thrilling incident is related of his nerve and skill; 


Two or three years ago Mr. 
through Longwood one afternoon as a tempest was | 
gathering, and he quickened his horse's gait in | 
hopes of reaching home before it should break upon | 
him. At a short distance from where he was, he 
observed a young lady and gentleman, also on horse- 
back, coming along at a furious pace. 

le also noticed that the lady's horse was much 
frightened, and her escort powerless to aid her, 
when a crash of thunder started the creature on the 
full run. 

Quick as the lightning that followed, 
dashed after the party, 


Mr. Bacon 


her head in its blinding folds; 
mad with terror, Mr. 
swift pursuit. 


her horse rushed on, 
Bacon spurring his own in 


The storm was now terrible, wind, dust, thunder | 


and lightning all at onee; but Mr. Bacon managed 
to ui de himself through the darkness directly be- 
side the young lady, and while throwing his arm 
firmly about her waist, shouted for her to release 


Bacon was riding | 


as at the same time a terrific | 
gust of wind seized the lady’s habit and enve loped | 


courteous Englishman, and the punishment he re- 
ceived: 

The other evening, at a little dinner-party up 

| town, one of the guests, the younger brother of an 
English nobleman, expressed, 
freedom, his opinion of America and its people. 

“I do not altogether like the country,” said the 
young gentleman, “for one reason; because 
have no gentry here.” 

“What do you mean by gentry?” asked another of 
the ae 


Well, you know,” replied the Englishman,— | and Jefferies’s C elebri ated Lawn Tennis. 


‘“‘well—oh, gentry are those who never do any work | 
themselves, and whose fathers before thent never 
did any 

“Ah,” 
plenty of gentry in America, but we don’t call them 
gentry, we call them tramps.” 

A laugh went around the table, and the young 
Englishman turned his conversation into another 
channel. 





+ 


“WELL, how is the spring trade?” 
man toa friend the other day. ‘Dry goods never 
brisker,” was the reply. “My wife shops all day, 
every chair in the house is covered with bundles, 
and [think of sending my poe ketbook out of town 
for a change of air,—it’s so thin.’ 


said'a gentle- 


| A poor ragged lad came to a ragged-school in Tre- 
land,—a miserable little Arab of the streets, with 
searcely a trace of the child in his face. One day, 
however, he appeared radiant in a new suit of 
clothes. ‘How is this, Mike?” said teacher. “Oh, 
sir,” he said, “sure, daddy's a teetotaller; and I 
never stopped till I brought him to the meetings, 
and he signed the pledge; and look at me now, sir!” 


He thought to take his | 





| 


| 
f 


with commendable | 


| 


you | 


| 
| 


exclaimed his interlocutor, “then we have | 


| ‘ 








Invalid Rolling Chairs. 

We have examined the 
Chairs issued free 
Chair Co., 
from many who have used their chairs, and as a knowl- 
edge of them may be of interest to the suffering public, 
we call attention thereto. The most public exhibition of 
their utility is afforded by the Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, 
M. C., who uses one not only at his private residence, but 


illustrated catalogue of Rolling 
by the New Haven (Conn.) Folding 


also in the hall of the House of Representatives in Wash- | 


ington. ( Communicated.) 


Hop Bitters give good digestion, 
circulation and buoyant spirits. 


active liver, good | 
C Communicated.) 








Cian Colors without a teacher. Samples 
instructions 15c. Cooke & Co. 13 Whitehall St. 

VHITE SOUTHERN MAGNOLIA, 
Compe te illustrated directions tor making in wax, post- 
aid, $1 and stamp. Address Mrs. E. 8. L. THOMPSON, 
Vinchester, Ri as mh Co. » Indi: ma, 


FANCY WOOD, 
For Seroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
ress or freight to any t of the country on receipt of 
the price. Walnut, 34, 6c; 3-16, 7c; 44, Se per oe. , Holly, 
8e, 9c, 0c per foot. 

New Vie. 















a 
MILLERS FALLS 
74C shanibers Street, 





ne Scuo 


yea MIUTARY “ACADEMY, 


Send for C ‘atalogue. Orncuarp Lake, is, Micu. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 


The Leading Religious Newspaper. 
Published at three dollars per year. 
Sent on Trialto NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Balance of this year for %1 50. 
Address ¢ HALLOCK, Publisher, 
Number ‘ie: Broadwi yay. New w York. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK bac Soi v Associate 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, M., § Principals. 

A first-class Preparatory Se he for boys. Location at- 
tractive. Edueational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
Morgan I’ Park, ( € took Co. 7 Ail. 


- AMERICAN ‘BICYCLE, 


About 250 pages illustrated. A 
pate BR history of bicycling in 
Europeand America. Exceeding- 
ly valuable and interesting to any 
one intending to ride a_bieycle. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 75cents 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 


85 Stummer St., Boston, Mass. 


SED PICTURE 


tor Pottery and other decorations. Finest as- 
sortment in the country. Catalogue and sample 
on receipt of stamp; or, with seven full sheets 
yeas flowers, heads, leaves, birds, &c.), 30 cents. 
GENTS WANTED. Stamps taken. 
616 Court St. Boston, Mass., 
Jeale 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


New Catalogue, 116 pages, 663 Illustrations, 
culars on receipt: of stamps. 
Prices! _ Most. Re liable! ! 











25 cents. Cire 
Largest Stock! Lowest 
Oldest FE sti ib lishe at 





‘Invanm Recuining 
ROLLING CHAIRS. fi 














Send for 
—= Cirevlar to = : 
FOL DING CHAIR co., NEW HAVEN, cr, 


_ 48 PIECES MUSIC, 50C. 


MUSICAL HOURS for May contains Jinese beautiful 
pieces : Grandmother’s old Easy-chair—Jack’s Vow—Arm 
in Arm with Lizzie—Storm at Sea—she is not fair to out- 
ward View—I'm in it (comic). INSTRUMENTAL— 
Morning Star Waltz—Family Gathering and Vir- 
ginia Galop—Summer Breezes—Sweet Mayflower Mazur- 
ka—Do ra me fa Waltz. 12 32ct pieces, That all may see 
the handsomest and largest musical monthly published, 
we will send it 4 months (48 pieces), for 50 cts.; or $ 
months (96 pieces), for $1 (cash or stamps). 

GEO. W. RICH ARDSON «& CO., 37 Temple P1., 


DEAR SIR: 


If you are in want of anvthing in the way of 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, 
Pistols, Ammitnition, Gun’ Material, Fis shing ‘Tackle, or 
any other Fine Sporting Goods, please write for 
my Large Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, which I 
mail free to all. Yours truly. eng letter to GREAT 

WEsTERN GUN Works, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Base-Ball ll Players Supplies 


AND CLUB OUTFITS, 

Sample Balls by mail. 

P.& 8. Treble Ball, red 
or white, $125; P. 
Professional rf 
white, $1; P 








Soston. 











& 8. 
teur Ball, red or white, 75 


Ama- 


cents. P_ & S. ‘Trade Mark 
Ash or W — bos its, $3 per 
dozen by Ex s. 
Sole Agents for America for Philip Hig hfeld’s 





Archery, 


Just pave she d,“The Modern Rules of Lawn Tennis. » 

Cloth, ‘The Modern Archer.” Cloth, 25c. 
Send We for our new qs page Cats anaes, containing 
700 illustrations of Sporting Goods, ke. d 
5 ety : 










Pr. O. Box 





For Beauty of Po 
liness, Durabilit 
MORSE BROS., 


sh. Saving Labor, Clean- 
Cheapness, Unequaled. 
rop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


Printsla-| Rot b 
<5 9$3 Press iii | ries: ie, 











etc. (Self-mker #5) @ Larger sizes | Qursis the larg- 
For b , Ye ngorold | est factory inU. 
Catalogue o ss Type, Ete, |§, First Premi- 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. | um at — 


EXCELSO® 


Meriden, Conn | nial in 187 


which also contains testimonials of gratitude | 





MAY 15, 1879. 


THE WORLD. OVER. 
1S THE BEgy 


ee 


Lye 


‘J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
ke Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Agents, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Ge Send for Catalogue. 


"A GREAT OFFER!!! ite ate 
AND OR 
XTRAORDINA prices RCANS 
SPLENDID ORGANS 335, $40; 5 Stops 1 $45, 
Ido 850, 9 do $55 & $60, 11 do 865. 
do $70, 13 do $80. 7 Ramee Ss 
AND UPRIGHT PIANOS $125 do $130, 71.3 
do $140, not used SLX Months. Warranteds 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cata. 
logues Mailed. Music Ic. per page. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
hee 40 East 14th., Street, New York, 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


ABA GRISWOLD'S 











UARE 









21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 





Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cireular. Perma- 
nent and profitable employment for ladies. Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION,—All Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of any infr ingements sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded. or Descriptive Circular address 
main office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 
= Broadway, N. Y. Branch Office, 32 Winter 

» Are: ade Building, Boston, - Me Mass, Mention this paper. 








“Screw the Finger as Tight as you can, 
that’s rheumatism; one turn more, that’s gout,” is a Ta- 
miiiar description of these two diseases. Though each 
may and does attack different parts of the system, the 
catise is believed to be a poisonous acid in the blood. 
Purify this by the use of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


It will do its work speedily and thoroughly. It is the 
great friend aA sufferer from rheumatism and gout. 
D BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








| To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use bt gee ge HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, eak Lu ngs 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General Del bilt, 
it isan acknowledged Specie ic Famedy, proved by 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 

Price, = and $2 per - bottle, Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
_ Sold ld by Dru See 36 John St., New Y orks 


| PRETTY GIRLS AND PLAIN GIRLS 


Roth use SOZODONT, and some of the loveliest of 
their sex have been heard to declare, when asked what 
| beautified their teeth, that it was SOZODONT. %:- 
ture provides women with beautiful teeth. SOZO- 
DONT, if used regularly, keeps those pretty rows of 
pearls from decaying. This is a statement which those 
who use the article always corroborate. If SOZO- 
DONT were not in very truth a preparation of sterling 
merit, the public would long since have discovered the 
fact and discarded it. 


— 100 | EMBOSSED, P PICTURES 











For 25 cents— s, Heads &e. perb. 25 

cents. DEC COMA Se 308 ‘se al, To ce ts; 

Assorted, 10 aie 300 for s a A uth Bag t 
WALLACE PHELPS & co., Box 4 47, | Chie ago. 





sheen, 





0 Delaware Fruit and Grain n Farms 
ls Catalogues free. A. P. GRIFFITH,Smy! 


FARM 
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we 
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